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"I can't think of a teen, or even an adult, who wouldn't benefit from 
reading this book. Teens will appreciate the enjoyable flow as well 
as the relevance of the information and voice. Page by page, easily 
absorbed concepts increase social intelligence while simply presented 
tips and strategies increase communication skills. Before I knew it. 
I was completely through the book and communicating more effec¬ 
tively myself, with more awareness and depth of presence. Yes?" 

—Lucie Hem men, PhD. licensed clinical psychologist, 
author of Parenting a Teen Girl and The Teen GtrTs 
Survival Guide , and mother of two teen girls 


"Communication Skill* for Teens Is brimming with tools for success. Do 
you know how to express your needs without stepping on toes or 
cheating yourself? How to handle hidden agendas? How to get past 
your jitters and break the ice with new people? This book answers 
these questions and so many more. It is more than a practical book for 
teens; it s a great communication book lor anyone. It will be required 
reading for mv young daughter—as soon as Pm done with it?" 

—Shawn T. Smith. PsyD, author of The User's Guide 
la the Human Mind 


“Communication Skills for Teens provides practical skills that you can 
use right away to listen and speak more clearly, more effectively, and 
with less chance of unnecessary hurt feelings and misunderstand¬ 
ings. The real-life teen examples will illustrate how you can use these 
skills in your everyday life to develop stronger and happier relation¬ 
ships with your friends, peere. parents, and adults." 

—D2ung X. Vo, MD, author of Tin* Mindful Teen 


“Michelle and Kelly have made the guide tor interpersonal effective¬ 
ness. As a therapist. 1 will be recommending this book to teens, par¬ 
ents, and adults. Their lone i.-» genuine, the stories are real, and the 
tools are invaluable. In today's digital world, communicating can be 
difficult. This book gives you the tooLs to feel secure in any interac¬ 
tion you face—online or in person." 

—Emily Roberts, MA, LPC psychotherapist and 
author of Express Yourself 


“This is the missing manual so many of us wish we'd had in our con¬ 
fusing, turbulent teenage years. Even as an adult, I walked away with 
more effective communication skills for myself as well as my teen 
clients.“ 

—Christopher Willard, PsyD, author of Child's blind 
and Mindfulness for Teen Anxiety, Cambridge Health 
Alliance/Harvard Medical School 


“ In a world tha t has evolved into a cu It u re of disengagement, it s ref resh- 
ing to see such a thoughtful tool that both teaches and encourages 
teens to authentically connect with one another. The Communication 
Skills for Teens workbook offers excellent, relatable activities to help 
teens learn the art and skill of sound communication.” 

—Julia V. Taylor, MA, author of The Body Image Workbook 
for Teens, Salvaging Sisterhood, and Perfectly You, and 
coauthor of G./.K.LS. ( Girls in Real Life Situations) and 
The Bullying Workbook for Teens 


“A great resource for parents and professionals wanting to understand 
and help teens to communicate. The addition of a teen as a coauthor 
provides a unique and down-to-earth reflection on key communication 
styles. [Commirnictflipfi Skills for Teens] goes beyond active listening to 
provide a comprehensive range of communication patterns and situa¬ 
tions. (The book] explains step by step the different ways we communi¬ 
cate our feelings, needs, and beliefs, and then prov ides exercises to help 
young people practice the skills." 

—Louise Hayes, PhD, clinical psychologist, academic, 
and coauthor of The Thriving Adolescent and Get Out 
of Your Mind and Into Your Life fur Terns 


“Learning healthy and effective communication skills at an early age is 
one of the best tools for creating success in life. This book is the perfect 
guide for teens. The authors' wise advice can be implemented imme¬ 
diately. 1 highly ivcommend Communication Skills for Teens, not only lor 
adolescents, but for their parenLs and teachen* as well." 

—Alan C. Fox, author of the Sew York Times bestseller 
People Tools , People Tools fur Business, and People Tools 
fur Lore and Relationships 


^Communication Skills for Tents is an invaluable and solid resource lor 
helping teens navigate through life by teaching them the fundamentals 
of effective communication. Many of today's teens heavily rely on social 
networking and social media outlets as a means to connect and express 
themselves. These electronic devices will never replace the value of face- 
to-face interactions. Communication Skills for Teens provides a wealth of 
information to help teens master the art of in-person communication. 
This is a book that every teen would benefit from reading!” 

—Raychelle Cassada Lohmann, MS, LPC, counselor, 
author of The Anger Worklwk for Teens, and coauthor 
of The Bullying Workbook for Teens and The Sexual 
Trauma Worklunik for Teen Girls 


"Conwmnit’iJlion Skills for Teens is an excellent book for helping teens 
learn how to cooperate with others and build friendship and love. 
Practitioners will find the book to be a useful adjunct to therapy, espe¬ 
cially when helping teens who have social phobia or other socially based 
problems.” 

—Joseph Ciarrochi. professor at the Institute for Positive 

Psychology and Education at Australian Catholic University, 
and coauthor of The Thriving Adolescent and the best-selling 
Gef Out of Your Wind and Into Your Life for Teens 
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Young people today need mental health resources mere 
than ever. That's why New Harbinger created the Instant 
Help Solutions Series especially for teens. Written by 
leading psychologists, physicians, and professionals, 
these evidence-based self-help books offer practical 
tips and strategies fer dealing with a variety of mental 
health issues and life cliallenges teens face, such as 
depression, anxiety, bullying, eatng disorders, trauma, 
and self-e9teem problems. 

Studies have shown tfiat young people wtio learn healthy 
coping skills earty on are better able to navigate problems 
later In life. Engaging arxl easy-to-use, these books 
provide teens with the tools they need to thrive—at 
home, at school, and on into adJthocd. 

Thi9 series is part of the New Harbinger Instant Help 
Books imprint, founded by renowned child psyclnologist 
Lawrence Shapiro. For a complete 1st of book9 in this 
series, visit newharbhger.com. 
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Introduction 


Communication is an essential life skill. Effective and healthy 
communication plays a huge role in success and happiness in 
life. We communicate in all sorts of ways—body language, facial 
expression, tone of voice, physical action, and even thoughts— 
whether we're aware of it or not. Everything we do sends a 
message about who we are. And others are often making deci¬ 
sions and judgments about us based upon how they perceive 
us. Therefore, it s vital to bring awareness to the messages that 
you're communicating about yourself. 

Your generation is unique, having grown up with technol¬ 
ogy and social media unlike anything available to previous 
generations. This has changed the way people communicate, 
particularly teens. For many people, face-to-face communica¬ 
tion has become secondary to Facebook, Twitter, Instagram, 
Snapchat, and texting. But as people become more connected to 
smartphones and the Internet, their ability to connect in person 
can be compromised, and it may be more difficult to develop 
effective communication skills. Technology is remarkable, but 
it doesn't replace the need for effective communication skills. In 
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fact, successful business and personal relationships depend on 
connecting with people. 

This book provides communication skills and guidance that 
will enable you to thrive in your life and in your relationships. 
The skills include active listening, self-disclosure, expressing 
your needs, recognizing your hidden agendas, clarification, 
assertive communication, making new connections, sexual com¬ 
munication, family communication, and interviewing skills. 

Detailed explanations and exercises will help you deter¬ 
mine which skills you need to develop or polish in order to 
increase your ability to communicate clearly and effectively in 
all aspects of your life. To maximize the benefits, we recom¬ 
mend that you complete the exercises presented in the book. 
You'll need a journal or notebook for this—or you can use a 
document on your computer. Choose whatever format you’re 
most comfortable with. 

This book is written so that you can work through the chap¬ 
ters in any order you wish. For example, you might decide to 
start with chapter 8 if you're facing a situation that requires 
you to communicate about sex. However, we strongly encour¬ 
age you to read chapter 1 first, since it introduces skills that are 
referred to in other chapters. Of course, you can also read the 
chapters in order, from beginning to end. In addition, you may 
find that you're already more skilled in some areas than others. 
I lowever, even if you think you're a great listener, we urge you 
to go ahead and read chapter 1, I low to Really Listen, because 
we've found that it's easy to fall into some of the traps associ¬ 
ated with listening. 
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Before we begin, we’d like to share some information about 
who wrote this book. Matt McKay and Patrick Panning wrote a 
communication skills book for adults. Messages, that continues 
to be a great resource. In fact, Michelle Skeen found it extremely 
helpful when writing two of her previous books. This inspired 
her to write a similar book for teens—something she especially 
cares about because she has a teenage daughter, Kelly (along 
with two older sons). But Michelle and Kelly agreed that teens 
don't need more adults in their lives giving them advice and 
sometimes talking down to them or providing examples that 
are relevant to adults but don't resonate with younger people. So 
Kelly became a coauthor, adding a teens voice and perspective; 
she provided all of the examples and used her own experiences 
to gear the book more toward teens. In addition to the mate¬ 
rial in the book, you can find more content and resources on the 
books website: http://wwwrtimmunicationskillsforteens.com. 

So, now that you have a sense of what this book is about and 
who we are, let s get started! 
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chapter 1 


How to Really Listen 


Listening is an essential communication tool. The ability to 
really hear people is a crucial skill tor making and keeping good 
relationships. Effective listening can also be a game changer 
during difficult or emotional conversations. 

1 lave you ever had the experience of being in a group where 
everyone wants to tell their own story and you feel like nobody 
is truly listening to what others are saying? Even when people 
appear to be listening closely, you can see that they're actually 
just rehearsing what they want to say and waiting for their 
chance to talk. Other times people are distracted, perhaps with 
their eyes wandering to their phone or computer. 

To build relationships, its important to really listen to oth¬ 
ers. If you're a good listener, others will be drawn to you. Your 
friends will confide in you, and you'll make new friends more 
easily. In school or job situations, you may experience success 
more quickly or easily if you really hear people and under¬ 
stand them. You can grasp what others expect from you, what's 
important to them, and what pleases or displeases them. Not 
listening well suggests that you don't care, that you aren't inter¬ 
ested in what others have to say, or that you're self-absorbed. 
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Listening is a skill like anything else, so the more you prac¬ 
tice, the better you'll become. Really hearing others requires a 
commitment to empathy and a willingness to understand some¬ 
one else s feelings and point of view. Good listening is easier if 
you can be open and hear without judgment. 

In short, listening well builds strong relationships because 
it shows that you care. 

Real Listening vs. Pseudo Listening 

We've all been guilty of pseudo listening, or half listening. With 
so many distractions in our environment, its easy to fall into 
pseudo listening. The first step in combating this common habit 
is to understand the distinction between real listening and 
pseudo listening. 

Real listening is more than just being quiet while the other 
person is talking. It involves four distinct intentions: 

* To understand what the other person is saying, 
without imposing your own judgments 

♦ To enjoy your interaction and appreciate that the 
person is sharing a part of himself or herself with 
you 

* To learn more about the other person, including the 
person's thoughts, feelings, and opinions 

♦ To help, which involves paying particular attention 
to ways in which you can assist the person or pro¬ 
vide support 
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Listening to others with these intentions in mind will result 
in more successful interactions. 1 laving a desire to understand 
makes you pay attention. The expectation of enjoyment helps 
you engage and focus. The hope of learning something new 
stimulates your mind. And wanting to help creates a caring and 
empathic exchange. 


♦ kelly ♦ Tnere are many times when my own 
t noughts get In tne way or truly listening to otners. At any 
given time when I’m hanging out witn mends or family, 
i may also be somewnere else-for example, using my 
prone to send and read texts or cneck social media. At 
tnose times, even trough I may near every word others 
are saying. I'm not adsorbing what I'm hearing. Because 
i don’t process wnat they’re saying. I can’t respond in a 
meaningful way. sometimes tne solution is as simple as 
leaving my phone in my bag. 

However, there are some distractions i can’t control as 
easily, like being caught up in my own problems. That can 
interfere with truly nearing someone. For example, tne 
otner day a friend was asking for my advice on a difficult 
situation sne was experiencing with ner parents. While 
i cared about ner problem. I was feeling overwhelmed 
by two big projects I nad to turn in the next day. I knew I 
wouldn't be able to give her good feedback in the moment, 
so I asked ner if we could meet up the next day. That way. 
my deadlines wouldn’t interfere with my ability to be a 
good listener and a caring friend. 
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Exercise: Looking fa Patterns in Your Listening 

car piobaWy think ol times whan your issies or concerns Ivmi Inter- 
toted with fully (tearing acmoone else. Look lor patterns h your totaling 
arid record them in your jcumal. Notice whan you do wWI end are totaling 
WUi at least or» cf Die four intaiticns to uiitorstarrJ. to an|cy. to toanv cr 
to help Also riotice licw etton you dip hto pseudo listening. Tlicri kJcrllly 
aMromtente. situaliens, ot poopto Oiat tend to make real llataing eastor cr 
trtre challenging tot yxi. 

If you tfyJ tliat it's dlttlaJt tot you to genuinely locus in cettain set¬ 
tings. trove important convasalions Irom those settrigs to places wlitro 
you can Iston mere ellectfvtly. Ukewtse. it real totoihg isrVt possLto in 
the moment, suggest anotlor lime tor tie ccrworaaticn that works well ler 
everyoto irwitved. 


Blocks to Listening 

Blocks to listening prevent you from hearing people. Everybody 
is prone to listening blocks, so don't feel bad about having them; 
it's human nature. But once you become aware of your listen¬ 
ing patterns, you can more easily avoid the blocks and become 
a better listener. 

In this section you'll learn about the twelve most common 
blacks to listening. You probably fall into some of them fre¬ 
quently. and those are likely to sound very familiar. 

Comparing. When you're busy comparing yourself to people 
who are talking to you, you're not hearing them. Instead, you're 
trying to figure out if you're as smart, as good-looking, as funny, 
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as tough. and so on. Regardless of whether you're making posi¬ 
tive or negative comparisons, you're not focused on hearing the 
other person. It's easy to get caught up in how you measure 
up to others in particular settings or situations. Again, that's 
human nature; we can't help but compare ourselves to others. 
However, we can bring awareness to noticing when it occurs 
and then not let it get in the way of listening well. 

Mind reading. This is a very common listening block. When 
you're mind reading, you're paying less attention to the actual 
words people are saying and too much attention to their tone of 
voice and body language in an effort to figure out their thoughts 
and feelings. For example, you may find yourself imagining 
what the other person is thinking about you instead of listen¬ 
ing to what the person is saying. 

Rehearsing. It's tempting to start thinking about crafting your 
response to others while they're still talking. But when you do 
that, you're likely to miss out on important information that 
they're trying to communicate to you. 


♦ kelly * I fall into the trap of rehearsing in 
iceDreaker situations, wnen I arrived for mu first 
semester of colege, I must have played at least twenty 
Afferent iceoreaKer games. For example, in one, everyone 
in the group had to fill in the statement “If you really Knew 
me. you’d Know.-" with an intriguing piece of Information 
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about tnemsetves. Of course, everyone, including me, felt 
pressured to come up witn something our peers would 
find interesting and entertaining* So instead of paying 
attention to other people's contributions, i was busy 
figuring out what i would share. 


Filtering. You know you're filtering if you consistently pay 
attention to some things more than others. For example, you 
may be less interested in the content of what others are com¬ 
municating than figuring out whether they're in a good mood 
or a bad mood. Some people filter for material that's critical of 
them, some for compliments, some tor a particular topic that 
interests them, and so on. Filtering can also involve excluding 
some types ot information, leading people to listen selectively, 
ignoring remarks that are of little or no interest to them. 

Judging. It you're too quick to pass judgment on people, you 
won't hear what they're actually saying. Be careful not to judge 
people on their appearance or what you've heard about them. 
Stay open to the content they're communicating, rather than 
dismissing them because you have preconceived notions about 
them. 

Daydreaming. This is a particularly problematic listening block 
because when you're daydreaming, you're completely focused 
on other things, not the person in front of you. You won't be 
able to make a valuable connection if you're tuned out. 
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Identifying. This listening block can grow out of a desire to 
connect about a shared experience. But when you’re too busy 
focusing on how your experience relates to what others are sav¬ 
ing, it starts to become more about you and less about them. 


* kelly * identifying is a listening block that's one 
of my greatest cnaliervges In communicating witn others. 

intention is to create a stronger bond witn people fm 
talking to, out fve realized tnat It makes tnem feel as 
tnough they aren't being fully heard, it can atso make me 
seem self-absorbed. 


Advising. Like identifying, advising is often based on a desire 
to connect. Unfortunately, it can make others feel like you're too 
focused on trying to offer a solution and as though you aren't 
allowing them to finish communicating their entire experience 
or situation. 

Arguing. When you're focused on promoting or defending 
your opinions and beliefs, its difficult to make genuine con¬ 
nections with others. Arguing alienates people because it sends 
a message that you're not open to understanding their point of 
view and what they have to say. 

Being right. This listening block is a huge obstacle to connect¬ 
ing with other people. It's hard to learn from others or grow in 
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terms of your beliefs and feelings if you aren't open to other 
peoples opinions. 

Derailing. This listening block involves quickly changing the 
topic to avoid criticism or talking about something that makes 
you anxious or upset. Sometimes people derail conversations 
by making jokes or distracting comments. Of course, this gets 
in the way of making a meaningful connection with others. 

Placating. You may do this in an effort to be liked, agreeing 
with everything the other person says or does. However, its 
difficult to connect with others if you’re focused on making 
sure they feel good. If you're placating, you aren’t tuned in to or 
examining what the other person is saying. 

Exercise: Identifying Your Listening Blocks 

Wo al gU trapped by teaming Mocks whether wo do «> M ovingly cr 
urikncwI’gV- TVta Hist atop ft) imprcvtog relatkxistipa fe to brrg awareross 
to the Ihrgs llal ae galling in mo way ol dear oomrnuicallcn Toko some 
time to tlirk about aid Idantfy your primary Itilonrig Weeks aid tlie situ¬ 
ations cr people associated with thiem, than recud tills nlcrmalton m you 
journal. Also th'rk about StuuBona cr places in whch your IGtening Wcxks 
tend to como up most often. For acarrpto, you migti freJ that at tieme with 
you porurta yot/re more IkWy to ague, at aclioW with toaclwrs yuuVe mere 
into placating, and that whla I larging out wttli frtrds you liave a lordercy 
to (ecus on trying to bo right. 

W5i pradta, you can loryWy CMtrccma these Mocks aid become a 
better listener. Tills will resit hi nvuro in treating suUalytng. aid mearir glul 
mteracBcns with ti e poopb In your lie. 
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* kelly * i rind mat fm a Better listener wnen I 
stay in the moment ana have an open mind. I try to wait 
until others have ftnisnea speaking Before I come to a 
conclusion about what they’re saying. That way I can 
understand their perspective more fully. Also, when I’m 
having an Important conversation with someone. I make 
sure I'm completely focused on that person, not on other 
things, like friends passing by. 


Active Listening 

Now that you're familiar with the most common listening 
blocks, let's take a look at how you can become a more effective 
listener in all of your interactions, whether with friends, sib¬ 
lings, parents, teachers, or others. The key is to engage in active 
listening, which is a three-step process: 

1. Paraphrasing 

3. Providing feedback 

Active listening is a necessary skill for building relation¬ 
ships. It requires that you be fully engaged in the process of 
communicating and aware of the listening blacks you just 
identified. It also means responding with your words, body 
language, and eye contact—all ways of indicating that you're 
engaged in the conversation. 


Clarifying 
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Step 1. Paraphrasing 

Paraphrasing is using your own words to restate what 
someone else has said. This prevents miscommunication, false 
assumptions, and misunderstandings. It also makes conversa¬ 
tions easier to remember. Here are a few ways to lead into a 
paraphrase: 

* "So in other words../' 

* "1 get that you../' 

* "What I hear you saying is..." 

* "What happened was that..." 

* "So you're saying..." 

Paraphrasing focuses vour attention on the actual content 
of what others are saying. In this way, it helps prevent most 
of the listening blacks described in the previous section, like 
rehearsing your next remark or preparing an argument against 
something that's been said. 

There are many advantages to paraphrasing. One is that 
it conveys that you're really listening. You may be surprised 
at how much others appreciate being heard. Also, if others 
are upset or angry; paraphrasing is a good way to calm them 
down. And if what someone is saying is unclear, paraphras¬ 
ing will prevent miscommunication and misinterpretation. 
Finally, as mentioned, paraphrasing helps you remember what 
was said. 
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* kelly * if I’m involved in any kina or conflict, i 
flna that paraphrasing neips me solve the problem more 
smootniy. Whenever i have a disagreement with one of my 
friends. I can ease the tension by paraphrasing his or her 
concerns. This really makes people feel heard. 


Step 2. Clarifying 

Clarifying is an extension of paraphrasing. It involves ask¬ 
ing questions until you have a clear understanding of whats 
being said. This allows you to get more information to fill in 
any gaps in the communication. Ultimately, clarifying sends 
the message that you're engaged in communicating and that 
you care about the person and the situation. 


♦ kelly ♦ One time my mom was going out for tnc 
evening and said my orotners and i could invite "a few 
people over.* wnen she got home, sne was stunned that 
tncre were a few dozen people there, if we had clarified 
wnat she meant oy -a few," we would nave avoided a very 
unpleasant family meeting. 


Step 3 . Feedback 

The final piece of active listening is feedback. After you've 
paraphrased what you heard and asked clarifying questions, 
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it's your turn to add something new: your personal reaction. 
With feedback, you express what you think and feel about what 
you heard and your experience while listening. 

This is when you get a chance to present your point of view, 
but without arguing, advising, derailing, and so on. There are 
three main qualities that good feedback should have: it should 
be immediate, honest, and supportive. ‘'Immediate” means pro¬ 
viding your reaction right away; don't wait until an hour or a 
day later, and then text your reaction. The most valuable feed¬ 
back is what you say right after paraphrasing and clarifying, 
when the topic is fresh and you and the other person are on the 
same page. 

As for honesty and supportiveness, feedback should be 
truthful without being hurtful. Even negative feedback can be 
delivered in a gentle, supportive way. For example, instead of 
saying, "You're hiding something," you could say, "I get the feel¬ 
ing there's something you're not telling me. I'm here for you." 

Listening with Empathy, Openness, 
and Awareness 

Your communication with others will also be enhanced if you 
bring certain qualities to listening: empathy, openness, and 
awareness. 

Listening with Empathy 

The key to listening with empathy is to imagine being in the 
other person's shoes and feeling what he or she is feeling. This 
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doesn't mean you have to agree with the way another person 
handled a situation. In fact, you need to steer clear of focus¬ 
ing on how you would have felt or acted if you'd been in the 
same situation. Instead, take the perspective of the other per¬ 
son and try to understand what that person may be feeling and 
thinking. 

Listening with empathy will enhance your relationships 
and allow you to create deeper connections with others. Taking 
this kind of perspective will also help you learn more about 
yourself and others. 

Listening with Openness 

Listening with openness means listening without judging 
or finding fault with what you hear. If you have a closed mind, 
you won't be able to hear the other persons whole message 
because you'll be focused on how it's inconsistent with your 
own thoughts, feelings, and beliefs. 

Everybody has trouble listening openly. One way to foster 
this approach is to think of yourself as a scientist. Say to yourself, 
"I value the truth. I want to know what's what even if it means 
changing my opinion. My opinions are simply my current theo¬ 
ries about life, and they re subject to revision as new information 
becomes available." Be curious. It will help you remain open. 

Listening with Awareness 

Listening with awareness is where using your ability 
to judge and compare things is appropriate. The first half of 
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listening with awareness is to compare what you hear with your 
knowledge about the past, people, and the way things work. 
You're not evaluating what others are saying; you're just com¬ 
paring what they .say to known facts. This has the added benefit 
of keeping you focused on the details ot what others are saying. 

The second half of listening with awareness is to look tor 
consistency and congruence between what people say and how 
they act. Notice their body language, in the form of posture, 
gestures, and facial expressions. Pay attention to their tone of 
voice and how loudly or softly they're speaking. Sometimes 
there's an obvious mismatch. For example, maybe someone is 
telling you that his dog got hit by a car, but he's on the couch 
with his hands behind his head, yawning and talking in a soft, 
relaxed tone. When something like this happens, you can ask 
for clarification or give feedback: "It seems to me that you're not 
very upset Wasn't it sad?" 

Putting It All Together 

One of the keys to creating and maintaining healthy and suc¬ 
cessful relationships is to actively engage with others. This 
requires that you be a good listener. Specifically, it means not 
engaging in pseudo listening or getting trapped by listening 
blocks too often. It also means not letting your own thoughts, 
feelings, beliefs, and judgments distort what others are saving. 
Using active listening and communicating through body lan¬ 
guage, eye contact, and thoughtful responses or questions dem¬ 
onstrates that you're paying attention and that you care. It's also 
vital to bring certain qualities to listening and communicating. 
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Empathizing with others can help you create more meaning¬ 
ful relationships. Being open to thoughts and beliefs that dif¬ 
fer from your own will promote vour ongoing evolution as a 
person. And listening with awareness will allow you to under¬ 
stand and connect more easily. 
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Letting Others Know You 


Your relationships with friends, family members, people you 
dale, and others you care about are hugely important. These are 
the people you share good times with, who support and care 
about you, and who help you feel connected and not alone. The 
strength of your relationships has a lot to do with how happy 
you feel. And how much you let people in so they can know 
you has a lot to do with the strength of your relationships. So 
in this chapter, we'll focus on using self-disclosure, or sharing 
information about yourself, to build your relationships. 

The Rewards of Self-Disclosure 

Self-disclosure can have a lot of benefits. This isn't just our 
opinion; it's something that has been shown by research into 
communication. I lere are some of the rewards you may experi¬ 
ence, based on research summarized in the book Messages, by 
Matthew McKay, Martha Davis, and Patrick Fanning: 

♦ Sharing some of your needs, feelings, and experi¬ 
ences creates more closeness and mutual commit¬ 
ment. You don't have to disclose everything that 
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happens to you, Just enough for the other person to 
feel trusted and let in. 

* The more people know you, the more they lend to 
like you. This is the opposite of what we often fear 
"When they know me. they'll see my flaws." 

♦ When you let people in and they get to know you, 
those relationships teel saler. You’re less afraid that 
others will discover something about you that turns 
them off. As a result, you can relax and enjoy each 
other more. 

* Relationships in which you're known and under¬ 
stood tend to be more supportive. Friends and even 
family members will do more for the people they 
know well, so the}’'re more likely to show up when 
you need them. 

♦ Friendships often last longer when they’re built on 
real sharing. People in these kinds of relationships 
care about each other more, and conflicts and other 
obstacles aren't as likely to damage the relationship. 

* People an? likely to treat you better if you've shared 
what supports you and what hurts you. When others 
know how you feel, they tend to be more careful not 
to do things that bring you down. 

♦ The more you let people in and the better they know 
you, the less alone you're likely to leel. 
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The Path to Self-Disclosure 

So here's the question: If sharing and letting people In can 
promote stronger relationships, how do you do it? And maybe 
more importantly; how do you let people in without ending up 
feeling humiliated or risking rejection? The answer Is to pro¬ 
ceed gradually. 

Let’s start by looking at the types of things people share and 
disclose in relationships. Here are some of them, listed from 
least to most risky. 

Preferences and interests. These are things you like or dislike, 
such as a favorite band or a teacher you can’t stand. This can 
extend to styles, places, activities, celebrities, subjects for con¬ 
versation. or even, at a more risky level, things you like more 
or less about yourself. Sharing your preferences and interests 
often creates an instant feeling of closeness, and it usually 
encourages others to do the same. 

Information. This is basic stuff like which classes you're tak¬ 
ing, whether you play sports, what you do after school, what 
bus you take, or the neighborhood where you live. This kind 
of sharing is also pretty low risk. It doesn’t usually give people 
much of a basis on which to judge you. but it does give them the 
feeling that they're getting to know you. 

Your history. At the low-risk end, this would include funny or 
interesting stories from your past—things that happened to you 
that could keep a conversation going or would just be fun to 
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share. At a deeper level, you might share hard or painful things 
you've experienced in life, perhaps challenges or crises you had 
to face. Although sharing your struggles may feel more danger¬ 
ous, it s a great way to build trust. People tend to feel safer and 
closer to others who share about some of the not-so-great things 
they’ve gone through. 

Opinions. How you think about and evaluate things is impor¬ 
tant. Some of vour opinions come from deep within you and 
reflect how you truly see the world. Close, trusting relation¬ 
ships are partly built on each person knowing how the other 
sees things. Imagine trying to connect to someone who says 
nothing about what he or she thinks or believes. It would prob¬ 
ably be uncomfortable because you’d have no clue as to where 
the person is coming from. Being willing to share some of your 
opinions—even on lightweight subjects—will help your rela¬ 
tionships feel saler and deeper. 

Values. Similar to opinions, but more personal and important, 
are your values. Your values reflect what you really care about 
and how you want to live your life. (We will explore values in 
greater depth in chapter 8.) They can include how you want to 
act and be with people you care about, what you want to do 
with your life, and things you leel really committed to. Values 
might also involve what you want for the world and what you 
think people should do for others. Because values feel so impor¬ 
tant, they may not be a good choice for the lead topic with a new 
fnend. But sharing some of your v alues may help you take a big 
step toward developing a closer relationship. 
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♦ kelly * Whenever 1‘ve started at a new school, 
in both hlgn school ana college, making worthwhile 
friendships has been a priority for me. But recently, after 
a few months of hanging out with a group of friends, I 
realized I wasn't really in the mood to go out with them 
as much anymore. When I thought about it. I realized that 
my values differ from theirs. For most of them, going 
out and partying on the weekends is really Important. I 
enjoy socializing, but I also want to get up early on Sunday 
morning to go for a run or hike. That doesn't mean I 
can't be friends with them, but it was helpful for me to 
recognize the limits of those relationships. 


What you want. This is a big topic that can take you in many 
different directions. There are things you wanted in the past, 
and things you want for tout future. Some might be simple, 
like a new sketch pad or a video game. Others might be a deep 
yearning, like wanting to spend more time with your dad after 
your parents' divorce. Future desires might have to do with a 
career you dream of, or just the hope you won't have to take 
chemistry next year. Sharing some of the things you want adds 
depth to a relationship. It can also encourage reciprocal sharing 
by others. That's a huge payoff. When others share their desires, 
you feel let in. You feel a deeper connection. 

Feelings from the past. These are the fabric of your life— 
moments of hope, sadness, fear, love, or anger that you've 
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experienced. This includes past feelings about yourself or your 
relationships. Sharing positive emotions is less risky, so it usu¬ 
ally feels safer to start there. But sharing vulnerable or paintul 
emotions can feel like a relief because someone finally knows 
and understands what you went through. When sharing about 
darker emotions, start with a brief mention. See if the other per¬ 
son shows interest and a willingness to listen. After testing the 
water, you may choose to go deeper. 

Ilerc-and-now experience. Finally, at the riskier end of the 
spectrum, you can share about what you feel or want in the 
moment. You can take a less risky approach by sharing about 
your feelings or needs related to someone other than the per¬ 
son you're talking to. Perhaps the most difficult things to share 
are feelings or needs regarding the person you're interacting 
with. This is scary because it risks rejection. But putting your 
feelings and needs out in the open can also change relation¬ 
ships in amazing ways. For example, saying something like 
"This has been fun; I'd like to spend more time hanging out" 
can lead to painful feelings if it turns out that the other per¬ 
son thinks the relationship isn't going anywhere. But it could 
result in a closer, deeper connection if the other person wants 
that loo. Given that sharing even positive feelings can be so 
challenging, negative here-and-now emotions are probably the 
most difficult thing to talk about. If you don't, however, and the 
feelings persist, they can create a silent rift that a relationship 
may never recover from. 
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Sharing isn't easy for many of us. Maybe you’ve been 
shamed, criticized, or teased in the past, just tor being you. If 
so, you’ve probably learned to hide yourself. In this case, the 
risk of sharing may feel enormous. Yet the cost of not sharing 
can be just as big. True friendship depends on sharing some of 
who you are, what you think, and what you care about. 

Assessing Your Openness 

I low much do you let people in? One way to explore how open 
you are is an assessment t<x>I called a Johari window. 

Imagine that your entire self is represented by a circle 
divided into four quadrants (to see an illustration, visit http:// 
www.communicationskilIsforteens.com). The first quadrant, at 
the upper left, is the open self. All of the feelings, needs, and 
experiences in this part of you are transparent—known to you 
and people you're close to. The second quadrant, at the lower 
left, is the hidden self. It holds feelings, needs, and experiences 
that you're aware of but keep from others. The third quadrant, 
at the upper right, is the blind sell, and it includes reactions 
and feelings that other people can see (perhaps in your body 
language, tone, or demeanor) but you aren’t completely aware 
of. The fourth and final quadrant, at the lower right, is the 
unknown self, and it's a big blank. These are experiences you 
hide from yourself and everyone else. 

Everything that happens to you—all vour thoughts, feel¬ 
ings, desires, and everything you experience—starts out in the 
hidden self. Some of this stays in the hidden self. Some of it 
is forgotten or suppressed and moves into the unknown self. 
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Some? of it takes the form of unconscious but observable reac¬ 
tions rooted in your blind self. And, of course, you share many 
of your thoughts, feelings, desires, and experiences with others, 
bringing them into the open self. 

The open self is what builds close, strong relationships. 
The larger this quadrant is with any given person, the stron¬ 
ger and more resilient that relationship is likely to be. You are 
known and have let the other person in, opening the door to the 
rewards of self-disclosure outlined earlier in this chapter. 

One thing that's interesting about the Johari window is that 
content can be moved from quadrant to quadrant. At any given 
time and in any given relationship, more oi you may be open 
or hidden. 

Many people have a goal of hiding as little as possible from 
themselves, keeping their blind and unknown quadrants rela¬ 
tively small. I lowever, people are very different in terms of how 
much they keep hidden or reveal to others. A larger hidden self 
usually corresponds to larger unknown self, and vice versa. 
Sometimes having a larger open self indicates that a person just 
puts more of himself or herself out there, perhaps without being 
aware of what he or she is revealing. In this case, a larger open 
self corresponds to a larger blind self. 

Exercise: Exploring Your Openness with 
Johari Windows 

Rgtil row, cn lialf a page in you journal, create a Joliari window dapeting 
tlie relative afceu ul yoix open, hddan, bind, and uriknewi aeives For rrjw, 
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just draw a general representation. not ipedfc to partiaJar relationships. 
Then, cn the Other haB ot the page, draw anotlior Jchari wbwtow. tills lime 
showing tlio da) ol each ol II10 tout quadrants II you coukl be exactly hew 
ycu want to be. 

As mentioned in Uie preceding seefton, how open ot hidden you are 
cat vary born ralallcrtyilp lo retotlcnsJilp. Dial's often appropriate some 
people deserve mote of you Ilian cUiers. an! II can be risky lo bo open 
vwlli certain people To toptoro Oils, draw two Jchatl windows la each 
relaSonsMp you'd like lo examine. Fot eadi, adjust the aba ol the panes 
in Il'iG llret chawing to Indicate Iww much you lol the other petsen In now, 
Adjust the size of the penes in Oie seccrd drawing to r ideate lew open 
you'd like lo be In Mils rstaflonshfp. It's qiite posetolo tial ycur cunonl level 
ol sdf -dsdosjre is exactly wliere you want il lo be In some relationships. 
In otlitc relalicnailps, ycu mlghit prefer to be mote open or hidden depend¬ 
ing on wtiat ycu hope to aditow). WiOi acme people. It may feel safer to 
bo mere hidden. But with Iriorids cr farrAy. whore you wanl a deeper, mere 
honest oomecUcn. you trig* it peeler to uxparvJ II w upper felt quadrant— 
yotx op«n sell. 


Exercise: Exploring Your Levels of Openness 

Another way to explore the degree to wii'chi ycu Id people in is to examine 
Die Bilngs you sliare and tt>e people you sliare them with You can create a 
table h your journal to cto thus (or visit tie book website. l«tp//Www.commuri 
callcnskilslorfeens.com. wliere youll And a table you can print out lor Hits 
tx-ercboj To create the talie. atony the left-hand sdo. write the areas of 
seff-dastosure wo listed eaitot: ycur prefoertoes and interests, basic Inlor- 
matlon, yerx liisfery. your opiriens, your values, wtial ycu want (In oil!** Uie 
lutute ot Die past), teelrgs from life past and your here-and-now expeti- 
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unce Then. aaoss If hi kip, list Kay people ii your llle, such as you parents, 
sitings. test Iritrid. teylrtond or gkflriend, Irterida aoijjaiotanceG, and 
teachere ex mentors. 

fot each part ol ycurseB ycu gIv»q (proltrtrices, Irtomaticn, lilulcry, 
and ao m). write 0, I. or 2 unitor each relatienshp yteve lated (moOier, 
brother. test frtrill menlot. and so on), using 0 to Indicate Dot youVe tokl 
Die person notlilng about tfirs aspect cf yuurseB, 1 to imlcalo tlial Ifni two 
ot ycu talk ateut this aspect d yousefl sometimes or in general tonne. and 
2 to rdfcate (fiat you slate the part ol yousetl trixjjentfy or comptotety 
wrth tie otter person. Go ahead aid Id n you tovol ol eperness wrtJi eacli 
person in tte tabte. 

New review wtol you've Hied in. For any ol the peepte listed, woiid you 
like to ofuirigy tlie tovet ol sterrg arid dadosuo? B so. write the lumber 
that indcates hew rruch eperness you want in the m&liorisJip next to tie 
(rat nunter you wrote, porfiaps uarg a dilutant cobr d pen or poncil Icy 
Die second nunter. 

In Oiis exercise (and Die pyevdua otto). ycuVe teen Diridrg about you 
rotationalIps: hew open you are In them now and how much dselcaue 
you'd ike to tiave. Wtat do ycu notice? Are many ot yuut retaUcrishpa about 
right in terms d how much you tot poopto in? For some ntotcnaliips. work! 
you Ike to tiavo mere epemess aid auDwntKJty than ycu lia/e now? Are 
Biae any tdatonslilps whore you generaty went to aliare less cr tod ycu 
outer it tovel ot disctoajre is too dangerous? It so, list any peepk yted 
prater to slate less wflh In yoir journal. 

Ultrrotely. Dh) question is vvtich retaDcnshps you’d Ike to enlianoe 
end make stronger wnh more openness. Wto would you Ike to td<e Dtas 
chance with? Wto's worth Die effort and tte risk? Circle those relationships 
in you chart 
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♦ kelly * Recently. I made a new friend in Spanish 
class. We haven't spent a lot or time together outside of 
class, except for working on homework every so often 
and saying hi to each other at the gym. For this new 
acquaintance. I wrote down a 2 under preferences and 
interests and also under Information, because we often 
talk about our classes, wanting to work In a bilingual 
environment, and our weekend pians. I wrote a I under my 
history because I've told ner a few funny stories about my 
family and home life, but we haven't talked about anything 
that feels more risky. For Items ike values, feelings from 
the past, and my here-and-now experience. I recorded a 0. 
Doing this exercise in my Journal made me think about how 
i'd ike to build my relationship with my new friend and a 
few ways that I can go about doing that. 


Making a Plan for Letting People In 

If there are people you'd like to build a closer relationship with, 
you may find it helpful to have a plan. Here are some guide¬ 
lines for strengthening your relationships with people who are 
important to you: 

1. Set aside a time when the two of you can talk one- 
on-one. Groups are fun, but they don't allow for the 
kind of communication that builds closeness. 
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2. Stnrt a typical conversation. II you overshare, saying 
too much too soon (like “I've been really sad about 
you lately"), it may put too much pressure on the 
relationship. 

3. Add something from an area of self-disclosure that 
you don't usually risk with the person. This could 
be sharing about a preference, an opinion, or some¬ 
thing you feel or want. Plan ahead for this, thinking 
about how you might transition from a more typical 
conversation into this deeper area. 

4. Disclose a little bit. Don’t take off your clothes psy¬ 
chologically, so to speak. Then see what happens. 

Is the other person interested? Does the person ask 
questions? Does the person seem to have any sort of 
judgment about what you shared? Does the person 
follow up with his or her own disclosure? 

5. Go slowly; open the door gradually. It the per¬ 
son seems interested and accepting, share more of 
your experience, once again watching to see what 
happens. You may want to do this slowly, over the 
course of several conversations. Each time you go 
deeper, notice how the relationship feels. Closer? 
Safer? More caring and supportive? More danger¬ 
ous? Decide how far to go based on whether the rela¬ 
tionship teels better or not. 

When using this approach, realize that not all relation¬ 
ships grow stronger when you let people in. Some people don't 
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respond well to closeness. They may get weird or judgmental. 
That's okay—just accept it and let the relationship exist at what¬ 
ever level works with that particular person. It's important to 
invest your relationship energy in the people who are worthy 
of it—friends and family who reciprocate, accept you, and care 
about you. 

To see how this approach works in real life, consider this 
example: Allie has a boyfriend—sort of. She likes Garrett, but 
she's still getting to know him. They met in the triathlon club at 
their high school, where they bonded over dreading the swim 
workouts and setting the pace in cycling sessions. They started 
their friendship by giving each other pointers in training ses¬ 
sions and making jokes to lighten the often intense mood of 
the clubs workouts. For the past month, they've been spending 
time together on weekends, going out for meals or hiking on 
Allies favorite trails with her dog. Recently, Garrett took Allie 
to a concert in the park when one of her favorite local bands was 
playing. 

After that concert, Allie decided that the next time Garrett 
came over to her house shed bring up something more personal 
with him. Shed been talking to her school counselor about look¬ 
ing into running cross-country in college. She decided to bring 
it up (sharing about what she wants), introducing the topic by 
asking Garrett if he'd thought about playing sports in college. 
She planned in advance that if the conversation went well and 
Garrett showed an interest in her future plans, she'd tell him 
about her dad's hesitancy about her pursuing athletics in col¬ 
lege (sharing her here-and-now experience). Allie hoped she'd 
end up feeling closer to Garrett. 
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She was excited when Garrett mentioned that he'd started 
to look into triathlon clubs at colleges he was interested in. 
1 hs response helped her feel comfortable telling him about the 
issues she'd been experiencing with her dad regarding sports. 
Her father didn't want her to be a student-athlete because he 
thought her commitment to the team would be a distraction 
from her school work. Garrett responded empathetically and 
helped Allie come up with strategies for showing her dad how 
much sports mattered to her, and that she could handle all of 
the demands on her time. 

Putting It All Together 

In chapter 1 , we focused on the importance of listening, includ¬ 
ing listening with empathy, openness, and awareness. The 
themes and topic of this chapter underscore how essential it is 
to listen with empathy. In order to build healthy relationships, 
you must not only understand the other person's experiences, 
but connect with them, too. Try to feel what others are leeling 
and then show them that you understand and care about both 
their triumphs and their struggles. When you listen with empa¬ 
thy, you open channels of communication and create stronger 
bonds. 

Identifying people in your life you'd like to share parts of 
yourself with and determining how much of yourself you want 
to share is a big part of creating and strengthening relation¬ 
ships. It has the added benefit of increasing your self-awareness, 
since you're likely to understand yourself better when you’re 
more open with others. 
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Expressing What You 
Feel and Need 


This chapter will teach you how to communicate important 
information to the people who matter in your life. The approach 
we'll outline involves using clear, complete statements. By "com¬ 
plete/’ we mean whole messages that include four key types of 
information: observations, thoughts, feelings, and needs. After 
all, no matter how clear your communication, if it's incomplete, 
others are less likely to understand what you're saying or why it 
matters to you. There's an art to this approach, so we'll provide 
specific guidelines for going about it, and a lot of exercises to 
help you practice it. 

Four Kinds of Expression 

The information you convey to others generally falls into four 
distinct categories: observations, thoughts, feelings, and needs. 
Each kind of expression has its own style and vocabulary- 
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Observations 

Observations are simple tacts: who. what, where, when. They 
seldom involve how and why. When you make an observation, 
you stick to what you can experience with your five senses. This 
is the language of the scientist, the detective, or the technician, 
describing obvious details without speculating or theorizing. 
Here are some examples of straightforward observations: 

♦ "It's starting to rain." 

♦ U 1 have jazz band practice until five o'clock on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings." 

♦ "In my history textbook, I read a passage that said 
Adolf 11itier was a vegetarian." 

♦ "1 dropped my phone in the bathroom sink yester¬ 
day and it isn't turning on." 

Each of these statements refers to what the speaker has read, 
observed, heard, or otherwise personally experienced. There is 
no interpretation or opinion involved. 

Thoughts 

Thoughts are the conclusions we draw after observing 
the facts. They're all about the how and why. Thoughts can be 
expressed as evaluations or judgments, beliefs, theories, inter¬ 
pretations, or opinions: 

♦ Evaluation or judgment: "What Todd said about 
you was unfair and really rude." 
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♦ Belief: "Telling the truth is the most important part 
of a relationship." 

♦ Theory: "Maybe he wanted other people to believe 
something bad about you so they wouldn't focus on 
his mistakes/' 

♦ Interpretation: "He only got so upset because he 
cares about what you think of him." 

♦ Opinion: "People who don’t feel good about them¬ 
selves do that a lot." 


Notice that thoughts are subjective. They lack the objectiv¬ 
ity of an observation, but they express who we are and what we 
believe based upon our experiences. 


Feelings 


Feelings are the most difficult kind of information to com¬ 
municate to others because they can be complex, threatening, 
scary, and difficult to articulate—even to yourself. Plus, some 
people are uncomfortable talking or hearing about any kind of 
emotions. Others can tolerate certain kinds of emotions, like 
happy or sad feelings, but are terrified by others, like anger. 
You might find it easier to share your positive emotions than 
those that are difficult. 

Because feelings are so powerful, it s especially important 
to express them. How you feel is a big part of who you are 
and what makes you unique. For people to know the real you, 
they need to understand your emotions. When you let others 
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in on your joys, sorrows, tears, or anger, they're more likely to 
empathize with you and understand you. They'll also have the 
information they need to change their behavior to meet your 
needs—if that's something they want to do. Here are some 
examples of clear expression of feelings: 

♦ M 1 feel like I let you down, and it makes me sad/' 

♦ “When you didn't show up for the game, 1 felt 
disappointed/ 4 

♦ “Lisa moved to Washington, and I feel lonely with¬ 
out her here." 

♦ “When 1 see you after being apart for a while, I feel 
so incredibly happy/' 

Notice that these expressions are about emotions; they 
aren't judgments, evaluations, or opinions disguised as feel¬ 
ings. Keeping the two types of statements separate and distinct 
is crucial for effective conversations about how you're feeling. 
For example. “1 feel that you're very careless*' isn't really a feel¬ 
ing; it's a judgment disguised as a feeling. 

Needs 

You're the expert on what you need. Nobody else knows 
what you need better than you do. Unfortunately, we're often 
taught that it isn't nice to ask for things, and that we should be 
unselfish and not put our needs before those of others. In addi¬ 
tion, many people seem to have the attitude “If you really loved 
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mu, you*d know what 1 need/* Then they get oltended when 
others don't guess what they need. When they finally get fed 
up and ask for something, they tend to do so with anger and 
resentment: “I can't believe you didn't recognize that 1 needed 
you to meet me after 1 finished my interview. 1 wanted you to 
support me. but now it's obvious that you don't even care.' 1 

If you have trouble expressing your needs in a relationship, 
it s like trying to drive a car without a steering wheel. You can 
step on the gas or stomp on the brake, but you can't change direc¬ 
tion or steer around potholes. In contrast, if you can express your 
needs clearly and appropriately, vnur relationships will grow, 
change, and deepen, becoming more satisfying and supportive. 
1 lere are some examples of clear statements of needs: 

♦ ‘'Can you please get here by (>:30 so we can go to that 
movie 1 talked about seeing?" 

♦ "I have .so much homework to finish. I'd rather hang 
out on Sunday when I'm not feeling stressed." 

♦ "1 really need to talk to you privately. Can we meet 
up alter school?" 

Remember, statements of needs don't blame or assign fault 
to anyone. They're designed to communicate what would help 
you or please you. 

Whole vs. Partial Messages 

A whole message includes each of the four kinds of expression: 
observations, thoughts, feelings, and needs. Whole messages 
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allow others to have a well-rounded picture of you, under¬ 
standing you in a more complete and accurate way. Your closest 
friends, your boyfriend or girlfriend, your family members, and 
other important people in your life all deserve to hear whole 
messages from you. This means not leaving things out, even 
stuff that's hard to talk about, like negative judgments, angry or 
fearful feelings, and what you truly want and need from others. 

A partial message is one that leaves something out and, 
as a result, causes frustration, confusion, anger, or mistrust. 
For example, describing only the facts and not providing any 
interpretation or stating your feelings is often boring for listen¬ 
ers. Expressing strong opinions, beliefs, or judgments without 
any factual observations to back them up can cause frustration 
or anger. Expressing emotions like anger or fear without any 
explanation of your thoughts or needs tends to be confusing. 
And stating your needs by asking someone for support or help 
without providing any facts or sharing your emotions can lead 
to resistance or even anger. 

Of course, not every interaction requires a whole message. 
A librarian doesn't need a summary of your hopes and dreams 
to help you find a book for your research project. A distant rela¬ 
tive who asks, "How old are you now, and what grade an? you 
in?" doesn't need to know much more than the bare facts. On 
the other hand, it's good practice to sometimes provide whole 
messages even in these kinds of casual interactions. When you 
say more, it enriches the experience, sometimes resulting in an 
engaging conversation rather than the boring small talk you 
might have anticipated. 
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Exercise: Identifying Whole and 
Partial Messages 

Vbu can IbgI whether your messages are whole or parfo) by asking youredl 
tliese questona 

• Observations: Have I expressed II *j lacta as I know them, 
axti as tilings I've read, seen. or hoard? 

• Thoughts: Have I given my conckisfcne aid opiricns ad 
dearly labeled tliem aa my ttKxjglrts? 

• Feelings: Have I shared my emottona dearly, wfltiout Waning 
cr judgment? 

• Needs: Havo I cposs*! rrry reeds clearly, will icwl barrirg cr 

Judgment? 

lake a moment "M lu recal a recent ccnvwsaBon. Then, ri yrxx 
journal, answer Die fciu questions above. Based on your answers, does 
ycrx message in tlial convareallan seem whole or perliaf? 


Contaminated Messages 

Contaminated messages happen when observations, thoughts, 
feelings, and needs get jumbled up together or one kind of 
expression is disguised as another. Contaminated messages are 
almost always confusing and often very alienating. I tere an? 
some examples of contaminated messages in which one kind of 
expression is disguised as another, feelings masquerading as 
observations, needs expressed as opinions, and so on. 
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"You're always so cold and distant." This is a negative feeling, 
a need, and a judgment disguised as an observation. Unpacking 
this message into a whole expression would yield something 
like this: “You barely say anything, and when you do, it's in a 
Hat tone (observation]. It makes me think that you don't care 
and aren't interested in me (thought). 1 feel lonely and hurt (feel¬ 
ing). 1 want you to talk to me more (need)." 

“Here's an idea: maybe you can do your own homework/' 
This message has the feelings of anger and irritation behind 
a statement expressed as a thought. A more complete version 
would be “Two or three times a week you ask to copy my math 
homework (observation). You're capable of doing it yourself, 
but I guess it's easier for you to copy mine (thought). I feel like 
you're using me (feeling). I want you to stop asking to copy mv 
homework and take responsibility for doing it yourself (need)/' 

“You can't make it? What a surprise!" If you say something 
like this when a friend changes plans for the thousandth time, 
it's a statement of need and negative feelings wrapped up in 
sarcasm. A whole message might sound like this: "Last week 
you bailed on the movies, the week before you didn't show for 
the yearbook committee, and now you have a conflict and can't 
come over to play video games like we planned (observation). 
You have a hand time saying no to people, so you overcommit to 
things and then bail out on me because you know I'll let you get 
away with it (thought). That really disappoints me and makes 
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me mad [feeling]. Next time we make a plan and you commit to 
it, 1 want you show up no matter what [need]/' 

"I'm not a child.* This may seem like an observation of the 
facts when you say it to a parent who wants you home by 10 
p.m., but it's contaminated shorthand for *Tm almost eighteen 
[observation]. That's old enough to stay out until midnight once 
in a while [thought]. I'll feel embarrassed and resentful if 1 have 
to leave in the middle of my friends' movie marathon [feeling]. 
1 want to stay out until midnight this time [need]." 

"What's your problem?" This probably isn't a simple question 
in many situations. Imagine it's said to a lead singer of a band 
who's chronically late to rehearsals and shows up high most of 
the time. A whole message might be "We all usually show up 
on time, and you don't. Plus, you're often bla/ed [observation]. 
It makes me think you don't take the band seriously or have any 
consideration for the rest of us [thought]. It makes me sad and 
frustrated [feeling]. We want you here by six on Tuesday, ready 
to play [need].* 

Often the difference between a simple statement of fact and 
a contaminated message is not the words themselves, but the 
tone of voice or body language- For e\ample, "1 don't care" can 
be the simple truth. But if it s said in a loud, scathing tone of 
voice, it could mean "I hate you." Alternatively, if it's said in a 
monotone without eye contact, it could mean "Leave me alone." 
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* kelly * My brother Eric has had this piald flannel 
shirt for a few years now and It’s getting worn-out. My 
mom is sick of him always wearing the shirt, and the two 
of them often get into arguments about It. When she sees 
him by the door, ready to go out to dinner, she usually 
says something like 'Can you get dressed for dinner?’ 

He then resoonds. ‘This is what I’m wearing." She always 
groans in disapproval. Here’s how she could decontaminate 
this message by separating her observations, thoughts, 
feelings, and needs: 

"You’re wearing that old shirt that I’ve been asking 
you to give away [observation]. I think it’s too worn and 
tfingy-looking to wear out to a restaurant [thought]. I feel 
frustrated tnat you continue to wear it even though It 
bothers me [feeling]. I would really appreciate it If you wore 
one of your newer shirts [need]." 


Preparing Your Message 

Delivering whole messages and avoiding partial or contami¬ 
nated messages requires three key skills: self-awareness, con¬ 
sidering your audience, and being aware of the time and place. 
In other words, you need self-awareness, other awareness, and 
place awareness. 
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Self-Awareness 

First, focus on yourself: What are you observing, thinking, 
and feeling, and what do you need? What's the purpose of your 
communication? Do your words, body language, and tone of 
voice match that purpose? What are you most afraid to say? 
What do you most need to communicate? Whats the hardest 
part of your message to get across? 

When you want to convey an important message, its a good 
idea to mentally rehearse a few times to get the facts and your 
thoughts, feelings, and needs straight in your mind. Separate 
the facts you know to be true from your thoughts, opinions, 
or theories. Get in touch with your emotions and find a way to 
express them clearly and honestly. Also come up with a non- 
threatening way to express your needs. 

Exercise: Assessing Your Self-Awareness 
in Conversation 

Brrrg lo mind a recent ccrrwerealoi, tl *n conskter liew much sellawaieress 
you brought to sharing you message, h your journal, take air no trie to 
record the observotons, thcugtts. forcings. and needs ytu conununcaled. 
You may And It tidplul to reflect on tie rjjosBcns in ttie precedng soctkjn on 
cert-awareness to IWp you bring new insight to the oltuaticn 
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Other Awareness 

Before you start talking, consider your audience. Make 
sure that others are paying attention and that they're in a 
receptive mood. For example, if a friend has just failed algebra 
for the second time, this isn't a good time to complain about 
getting a C in English. Be sure to notice whether others are 
rushed, upset, preoccupied, angry, and so on, and be prepared 
to adjust your message and communicate later if they don't 
seem receptive. 

Other awareness continues as you're talking. Attend to 
people's facial expressions, body language, and tone of voice, in 
addition to what they actually say. Are they making eye contact, 
leaning forward, asking questions, and giving feedback? Or 
are they distracted, perhaps glancing at their phone or people 
nearby? 

Place Awareness 

It's best to talk about important things when you and the 
other person are alone, away from distractions, and unlikely to 
be interrupted. It's especially important to pick a place where 
you won’t be overheard. Knowing that others might overhear 
often causes people to veil their meanings, leave out emotions, 
tone down their needs, and otherwise distort their message so 
that it's innocuous and sanitized for public consumption. Find 
a place that's private, physically comfortable, and quiet, where 
you won't be interrupted and where there are few distractions. 
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♦ kelly ♦ Recently. I was hanging out with a group 
of my friends, and my friend Sam made a snide comment 
cflrected toward me. I felt the urge to talk with nim about 
it right then, but 1 stopped myself and thought about 
the situation. He was bringing up an issue between the 
two of us In front of a larger group of people, but a social 
gathering isn't the appropriate environment for a serious 
conversation. Even though I wanted to address the issue, 
i knew the conversation would be more productive If I 
waited until we were aione. The bottom line? Make sure 
the setting Is appropriate for what you’re trying to 
communicate. 


Using Whole Messages to Navigate 
Difficult Situations 

By now, you’re probnblv starting to see how important whole 
messages are. Shortly, we'll provide detailed guidelines tor 
crafting whole messages. But first, lets take a look at how 
helpful whole messages are in situations that are difficult to 
navigate. We'll provide two real-life examples of partial mes¬ 
sages, followed by a more effective whole message. In each 
case, you can clearly see how the whole message clears up the 
communication and helps prevent misunderstandings and 
hurt feelings. 
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Sophie's Sion/ 

Sophie is telling her dad that she dropped out of the debate 
club. She's shy, and she felt excluded by the older kids in the 
club, who have lots of debate experience and are already good 
friends with each other. Alter trying the debate club, Sophie 
realized that she'd rather join the student council. Sophie's dad 
was on the debate team when he was in high school, and she 
thinks he'll be disappointed in her. Sophie omits all of this 
information and only tells her dad, "The debaters act superior 
to everyone else. Everybody at school thinks so.” 

Now, let’s look at how Sophie could increase the effectiveness 
of her communication with a whole message: "Dad, I thought 
debate would be fun, so 1 gave it a try. I really enjoyed debat¬ 
ing, but 1 thought some of the club members were unfriendly 
and too competitive. And 1 didn’t feel connected to any of the 
people. It makes me sad to not follow the family tradition and 
do debate, but 1 really like the idea of being a member of the stu¬ 
dent council. This way I can try spending time with a different 
group of people and still be involved with an important aspect 
of the school.” 

As you can see, Sophie's whole message includes her obser¬ 
vations, thoughts, feelings, and needs. 

Chris's Story 

Chris is turning eighteen next week. His girlfriend, Sarah, 
ottered to cook him a family dinner at her house to celebrate, but 
Chris would rather go out for a casual dinner with just Sarah. 
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1 ler parents' scrutiny makes him anxious, and her younger 
siblings are noisy and annoying. When Sarah asks him again 
which night he's available to come over and celebrate, Chris 
says in an irritated tone, "I don't really know what my plans 
are. I'll let you know when 1 do.’* 

Here's how Chris could increase the effectiveness of his 
communication with a whole message: ‘'Dinner at your house 
would be with four other people. I think your parents can't 
help grilling me about school and my college plans, and your 
brothers compete for my attention. I feel under pressure to per¬ 
form—to be the perfect boyfriend. I’d rather have a birthday 
dinner with just you, even if it's only burgers or pizy.a." 

Again, Chris's whole message includes his observations, 
thoughts, feelings, and needs. 

Exercise: Crafting Your Own Whole Messages 

Commuricatlng with whde messages, rather than partial c« contaminated 
rrwsHitm is a MV that wfl rrprove with practtoe. So think ot a drttait situ¬ 
ation youve dealt vwlh recently, petliapa atong tlie Unea ot tire preceding 
cwunptos. 11 ten wile out a v\t ole message you oxid have used to expeess 
yocrsdl, incorporating all Ion components: observations, thcughta tool¬ 
ings, and needs, 

Win practice, using wfote massages wil become a huM it wfl (tot 
easier, and owxitualy almost automate, to separate wtvat you want to say 
into observattns, thogglrts. toolings, and needs. You! also slat to notice 
'At run yodre tempted to use partial messages, pertvaps leaving cut yorx 
amotions cr reeds, or contaminated messages, dsgjeing negative lettings 
as tacts or thoughts. With tire, ycull also beaLte to identity what you know, 
think, tool, and need much rroe quickly ard accixatety. 
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Guidelines for Effective Expression 

Using whole messages will go a long way toward improving 
and deepening your communication with others. Beyond that, 
bringing certain qualities to your statements will make them 
even more effective. Ultimately, you'll want to strive for state¬ 
ments that are direct, immediate, clear, straight, and supportive. 
In the following sections, we'll dive deeper into each ot those 
attributes. 

Be Direct 

Communicating directly means not making any assump¬ 
tions. Don't assume that others already know what you think, 
feel, want, or need. Tell them, directly. 

Here are a couple of examples to show you how assump¬ 
tions can complicate communication in important relationships. 

Ian was struggling in school, and his mom was concerned about 
his grades. She stayed on top of him about it, checking in with 
him about his assignments every night, until his grades started 
to improve. Then she stopped bringing up the topic so often, 
assuming that lan knew how happy she was. Meanwhile, Ian 
felt resentful and depressed because his mom didn't tell him 
how proud she was of his hard work. 

Alexander gave Joelle a sweatshirt that she often borrowed 
from him when they were hanging out after class and it cooled 
down in the late atternoon. Alexander felt like he was express¬ 
ing his interest and affection by giving Joelle his sweatshirt, 
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but hi* didn’t come right out and say he liked hen he assumed 
it was obvious from his gesture. Meanwhile, Joelle came to the 
conclusion that she'd never be more than Alexander's friend, 
so she started spending time with another guy who was more 
direct about his feelings. 

In these kinds of situations, people suffer unnecessarily 
because they don't say directly what they feel or need. They 
assume others can read their mind or somehow figure out what 
they're thinking. Of course, no one can truly read other peoples 
minds. The only thing you can safely assume is that the people 
in your life can't be sure what you want or need unless you tell 
them directly. 

The most common cause of indirect communication is fear. 
You may have an opinion, feeling, or need that you know you 
should share with a certain person, but feel afraid to say any¬ 
thing directly. In these cases, people often resort to being indi¬ 
rect, hinting at their opinion or telling a third party in hopes 
that the message will eventually get to the person they're afraid 
to talk to directly. 


* kelly * sometimes i rind it nard to express how i 
feel directly, especially If it Involves an awkward situation, 
i became close with a coworker who’s a few years older 
than I am. She was run to spend time witn, and sne even 
offered me advice a few times. I felt uncomfortable 
though, because she started talking down to me. calling 
me "little nugget" and saying things like "Aw. you’ll figure 
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it out. Tnere's still so much for you to learn!" wnen sne 
said these things, i gave her hints to show her that I didn't 
Bke Doing addressed that way. Ultimately, though, that 
strategy didn't dearly communicate to her now I was 
reeling. 1 continued to De frustrated until I told her directly 
how her comments made me reel. 


Communicate Immediately 

It generally Isn't a good idea to brood over painful feelings, 
such as anger or hurt. Delaying communication tends to amplify 
negative feelings, allowing them to build up and grow out of 
proportion. Anger smolders until you lash out. Frustration 
becomes chronic bitterness. Sometimes suppressed irritation or 
hurt feelings come out later in passive, indirect ways. 

There are two main advantages to immediate communi¬ 
cation. First, people can learn what you want from them and 
adjust their behavior accordingly if they choose. Second, your 
close relationships will grow in intimacy and intensity because 
conflicts won't escalate and you won't let opportunities to 
express your feelings pass. 

Communicate Clearly 

Clear messages are a refinement of whole messages. In 
addition to including observations, thoughts, feelings, and 
needs, they also are accurate and precise. They aren't vague. 
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generalized, or abstract, nor are they expressed with a lot of 
slang or (argon or laden with unrelated information. They also 
aren't disguised as questions. 1 lere are some tips for making 
your statements clear. 

Don't ask questions when you need to make a statement. 
1 lere are some examples that illustrate why such questions are 
ineffective: 

* A mother asks her son, “Why do you have to go out 
for track?" A more accurate statement would have 
reflected her feelings and voiced her concerns, for 
example, "I'm worried that you won't have enough 
time for schoolwork if you're on another sports 
team.’ 1 ler son won't get this message from her 
question. 

* A daughter asks her mom, "Why do we have to go 
visit Grandpa tonight? 1 ' This question fails to address 
her needs, which would have been better expressed 
with a statement like "I've been at a tournament all 
day, and I'm feeling really tired. Can we see Grandpa 
another night this week?" 

* A girl asks her cousin, "Are you wearing tluit to the 
party?" She could have been more helpful to her 
cousin if she'd expressed her opinion: "Maybe you 
should wear the green top. It's a little more casual 
and it would make your eyes stand out." 
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Keep your messages congruent. By “congruent." we mean 
that your tone of voice, facial expression, gestures, and posture 
should match the content of what you're saying. Incongruence 
confuses people because your words say one thing and your 
body says another. The contradiction may not even register 
with others, but they still feel that something about your com¬ 
munication isn't quite on target. It turns others off and can cre¬ 
ate mistrust and misunderstanding. So if, for example, you're 
excited to see your brother when he's home from college, show 
him that you'd like to spend lime together by making eye con¬ 
tact and being engaged when you're talking to him. 

Avoid double messages. Double messages are like kissing 
someone and hitting them at the same time. Here's an exam¬ 
ple: Evan says to Julia, I want to take you to the hockey game 
because I definitely want to hang out. But it'll be just a bunch 
of guys commenting on the game and cracking jokes. You don't 
know anything about the players, so you'll just be bored." While 
the first part of his message seems to say that Julia is welcome 
to come, the rest of the statement makes it fairly obvious that he 
doesn't want her there and would rather just watch the hockey 
game with his friends. 

Focus on one thing at a time. Resist the temptation to change 
the subject or drag unrelated topics or information into a dis¬ 
cussion. If you're talking to your sister about how you'd appre¬ 
ciate her help with unpacking the groceries, it's not the time to 
bring up how messy she leaves the bathroom. Stick with the 
current topic; don't obscure it with unrelated information. 
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Be Straight 

A straight message is one where the true intention and the 
stated intention are the same. Disguised intentions and hid¬ 
den agendas destroy intimacy because they manipulate people 
instead of communicating with them. To determine whether 
you're delivering a straight message, ask yourself, "Why am 1 
saying this to this person? Do I want the person to hear my real 
reason for saying it, or am 1 trying to pass it olt as something 
else?" Ask yourself what your true motivation is. 

Hidden agendas are covered in the next chapter. They 
mostly arise out of a need to appear smart, good, in control, 
strong, and so on. In other words, people often use hidden 
agendas in an attempt to make themselves look better. For 
example, if you're trying to show that you’re cool, you might 
talk at length about a cult band's newest album or a cutting- 
edge indie film that just came out, without a genuine intent to 
share information. 

Being straight also involves telling the truth and not mis¬ 
representing your emotions. For example, if you go to a party 
with a friend and want to leave because you're feeling awkward 
and left out, you'd tell that to your friend, rather than making 
up an excuse like you're tired and have to get up early the next 
morning. Another example is not fishing for compliments by 
putting yourself down. Telling lies, even small, social "white" 
lies, puts distance between you and others. It isolates you and 
keeps others—and even you—from having a clear idea of what 
you feel and need. 
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Be Supportive 

Being supportive means having positive motivations and 
expressing your message in such a way that it won't be received 
as critical, sarcastic, hostile, or demanding. When you’re sup¬ 
portive, your purpose is to genuinely communicate, not to 
compete, blame, or compare yourself to the other person. 
Unsupportive messages come from a desire to win, be right, 
be better, or get your way regardless of the consequences. Ask 
yourself, "Do 1 want to communicate in a supportive and posi¬ 
tive way, or am 1 motivated by something else, like winning or 
the need to be right?” When you want to be supportive, be sure 
to avoid the following common mistakes. 

Using global labels, especially negative ones. Using negative 
labels is totally unsupportive. Its also one way to guarantee 
that people you're talking with will feel put down and stop lis¬ 
tening to you. If you have to use negative terms, apply them to 
a person's behavior, not to the person as a whole. For example, 
instead of saying, "You're selfish,” identify the selfish behavior 
and take responsibility for your opinion: "When you took all 
the credit, I thought that was a selfish thing to do.” 

Using sarcasm. While it may seem humorous, sarcasm can 
communicate that you don't care about others, particularly if 
they don't know you well. This is clearly unsupportive. In addi¬ 
tion, it otten indicates that some self-awareness may be in order, 
since sarcasm can be a way of disguising anger or hurt feelings. 
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♦ kelly * I think sarcasm can be hilarious In 
conversation with my friends, but l try to remind myself 
tnat there are distinct times and places for it. Also. I've 
noticed that i can make sarcastic jokes to a friend one day 
and it goes okay, but the next day the same person will be 
hurt and offended by a similar comment. Make sure your 
sarcastic comments aren't coming from a place of anger 
or judgment-your friends will probabiy be able to ten if 
they are. 


Digging up lhe past. Try to stick to current events. Spending 
lime rehashing past mistakes and conflicts will only obscure 
whatever problems you may need to solve in the present It can 
also make others feel attacked, which is clearly unsupportive. 

Making negative comparisons. Assessing somebody nega¬ 
tively in comparison to someone else puts them immediately 
on the defensive. That makes it hard for people to hear anything 
else you say and also makes them unlikely to agree with you 
or do what you're requesting. These kinds of comparisons can 
show up in slightly tricky ways. An example of this would be 
"Nobody else had an issue with me canceling the plan at the 
last minute." 

Sending judgmental you-messages. Avoid phrasing messages 
in ways that blame the other person. I lore are some examples: 
" You never give me a chance." "You weren't there when I needed 
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you/' u You're so selfish and clueless/* Instead, use 1-messages 
to express your feelings and needs. Here's how you can do 
that with those same three examples: “1 want you to trust me/* 
44 When I’m on my own I feel scared and lonely/* “1 need you to 
do your share around here/* Mote that just using the word *T' 
isn't enough; you also need to avoid being accusatory and criti¬ 
cal. For example, “1 need you to not be so messy*’ isn't support¬ 
ive. Stay clear about your message and intent, and make sure 
you aren't using 1-messages to communicate criticism. 

Threats. It's probably pretty obvious that threats aren't sup¬ 
portive. Plus, if you threaten to leave, quit, or tell on someone, 
all communication stops, so its self-defeating if you have an 
important message to convey. 

Putting It All Together 

When you express yourself clearly and completely, your rela¬ 
tionships improve. You'll be closer to your friends, your par¬ 
ents will be more understanding, your siblings will be more 
cooperative, and your teachers or bosses will be more support¬ 
ive. It's well worth devoting some practice to the skills in this 
chapter so you can clearly and consistently express what you 
observe, think, feel, and need in whole messages, without hos¬ 
tility, defensiveness, or manipulation. 
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Recognizing Hidden 
Agendas 


There are people who always seem to be saying the same thing. 
Every comment, every complaint, and every story seems to 
have the same message: how smart they are, how tough they 
are, what victims they are, how messed up everyone else is, 
and so on. It gets annoying after a while because that's all you 
hear—the same hidden agenda. 

People use hidden agendas for a reason: these messages, 
delivered over and over, protect them. Always talking about 
how good or smart or blameless they are, or how screwed up 
olhers are, protects their sense of self-worth. 

Yet people also use messages about how messed up, help¬ 
less, or fragile they are to protect themselves. Because of these 
messages, no one expects them to succeed or give much. And 
sometimes these messages lead others to support them or take 
care of them—at least for a while. 

So on the one hand, hidden agendas can be very success¬ 
ful. They can protect self-esteem or garner a lot of support. But 
on the other hand, they're often quite costly. They can alienate 
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others and make it hard to have friendships that are close and 
genuine. 

The Eight Hidden Agendas 

There are eight common hidden agendas that can hurt rela¬ 
tionships, and the more they're used, the more damaging they 
become. In the sections that follow, we'll take a close look at 
each of these eight agendas and help you learn to recognize 
them in yourself and others. 

"I'm Good" 

The "I’m good" agenda is focused on unrelenting self- 
praise. People with this agenda can do no wrong. They're the 
hero of every story and portray themselves as generous, car¬ 
ing, and wise. They don't share about their mistakes, struggles, 
fears, and moments of uncertainty. All they talk about is their 
successes, good choices, and how much everybody likes them. 

The function of this agenda is to protect self-esteem. Only 
selected parts of these people's identity are seen. It's hard to 
trust them or feel close to them because you don't really know 
them. 

Exercise: Considering the Downsides of 
the I’m Good” Agenda 

Think ot peopte you know who ice Ota *IVn good* ogorda Hew dees 
flouring this message over arvJ over make you (oof? PtdtapG bored, da- 
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trustful Irritated. ur pjl aft? Do yixj wish Oiey coukl just bo real? Think about 
how this agenda allots you, then describe your losings In ytwt journal. 

New here's what coukl bo tlw hard pari: Aro tl«o situations or rula- 
Uonsl-ips where yen use tie Tm good* agtrnB? Try to be I'onesL Thrfc 
aboil Irlands and fanlly. Think about situations Ike partes, sports, school 
activities, dating, a twen dhner at hcne or fust hanging out Dees lie "IVn 
good" agenda creep ri arywhecQ? Aio you udng It in cur tan retattenshlps 
a situations wtit*e It mglit bo a problem? 0 so. sport! somo time writing 
about this in you jom»aL Now ccnsilur tlus possPlity: Hew you (eel when 
lislering to Bio ‘IVn goocT agenda may be how others react to ytu when you 
sip nlo this mode. 


'Tm Good (But Others Aren't)" 

In this hidden agenda, people try to prove their worth by 
putting others down. Every story or complaint paints someone 
else as stupid, selfish, incompetent, boring, mean, and so forth. 
Here are a couple of examples of how this might show up in 
conversation: ‘Tm always there for her when she needs some¬ 
thing. But when I'm down, forget it. She blows me oft* '‘There 
are people who work hard and try hard on this team, like me, 
but he isn't one of them." 

The function of this agenda is also to boost self-esteem. 
And, admittedly, sometimes it feels good to sit around and 
agree about how messed up somebody is. But if that's all a 
friend talks about, it can get boring. You may wonder if there's 
anything else your friend cares about and start to wish he or 
she was interested in something other than people s flaws. Plus, 
it s hard to trust people who are always putting others down. 
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Exercise: Considering the Downsides of 
the I'm Good (But Others Aren’t)’ Agenda 

Do ycu Know pocfrie who frequently use the aguicti 7m good (tut otliets 
arwiT)"? How dees (fits massage alle<* you? Is It enjoyable, cr ate you 
sometimes uncomlcrtefcla? Do you worry Dial Dioy rnlgtit be drectlng some 
crtkssm your way wtieri ycu arerfi arourtef? Do you wish sometimes that 
oonvwsattons with tfese ptopte cou'd be about something besktes critic^ 
iny others? Thrik about haw ttiis agenda attests you. Uteri describe you 
tealngs h you jounal 

Now examine wteDwt tills liklden agenda might be an issue ler ycu. 
Everybody does this sometimes, but ae there petite with whom you use 
tills agenda a lot? II so. consider vihettier tf«se pec**) may toe) Die same 
way ycu do wt'en ycu oncounteo this hidden agenda In others. 


‘You're Good (But Ym Not)" 

The agenda "You're good (but I’m not)” is basically flattery, 
but with the twist that people put themselves down in the pro¬ 
cess: “You're so good at dancing. I can barely walk without trip¬ 
ping over my own feet” “1 can't add two and two, but you’re 
totally getting this trigonometry stuff." 

People sometimes take this one-down position in an attempt 
to get compliments, reassurance, or favors. And though it may 
seem counterintuitive, sometimes its a strategy to ward off 
anger or rejection when they feel that others have failed them 
or screwed up. The message "You're wonderful, but I'm awful" 
is designed to defuse their disappointment and reboot the 
friendship. 
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The trouble is, this kind of manipulation is pretty transpar¬ 
ent. And people often resent flattery when it's done for the pur¬ 
pose of getting favors, compliments, or forgiveness. 


♦ kelly ♦ When I'm trying to connect with someone, 
i sometimes fall into the "You're good (out I'm not)" agenda. 
For example. I might say something 6Re “WOW. i can't 
believe you stopped yourseir from eating another cupcake! 
You're so disciplined. I nave no self-control Yesterday. I ate 
a whole pint of ice cream." Flattering others seems like a 
good way to get tnem to like me and want to spend more 
time together. But when i say those kinds of things, It 
distorts communication because others feel like tney have 
to give a compliment In return, like "But you're the one 
who's always at the gym!" 


Exercise: Considering the Downsides of 
the "You’re Good (But I’m Not)" Agenda 

Do you knew people who pot col die 'YxjVe good (but Tm nog' message? 
Hew do you foal vsfien you hoar it? Flattered? DetmstU? Resanttii? Do 
you werdtr wliat tlkoy want or 'Af ore tlo situation Is toadng? Describe yi xi 
reactions In your journal. 

Now ccnsdtr wtieflier yxi scrroUmes sard the message to people. 
Are If ore specific reiatlaishlpti and situations where ycu lurid to do it? Vtfiut 
are you hophg lt» when you do life? Does it work? How do ott«ns read? 
How do you 11 link they night leer? Conader al at ttiese questions aid write 
you arewtfs ri yoir ja/nal 
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7 Suffer; I'm Helpless " 

The message “1 sutler; I'm helpless" centers around being 
in pain. With people who have this hidden agenda, conversa¬ 
tions tend to be about the misfortunes they've suffered or how 
they've been treated unfairly or abused. Their core experience 
is of being stuck, with no way out. At first you may feel sympa¬ 
thetic. but after a while you'll probably want to hear something 
different than how awful everything is. On top of this, if you 
offer help or advice, these people often say, ‘'Yes, but...” or "I'd 
like to do that, but I can't because...” 

The purpose of the ”1 suffer; I’m helpless" agenda is to 
win support and sympathy and get you on that person's side. 
But it can damage relationships. Over time, it becomes hard 
to just hear about pain, without any potential for solutions or 
change. And you may get frustrated at always hearing “Yes, 
but...” when you offer help. People often distance themselves 
from friends who seem to have endless problems that can't be 
solved. 

Exercise: Considering the Downsides of 
the "I Suffer: I’m Helpless" Agenda 

Think d ire people you knew wlto use Dio a^ricto 'I siiler. I’m lidptoss * 
Dees II make you tool ebsur to ttiem? Do you leal syrnputletlc iUid cuiiny? 
MtB a wtiib, do you frid yotxseff looting tired and doongogul? Do you 
uomulimea tool uienated by low stuck and uriuLte to ctiai/ja tliey aeem? 
Deaatbe your reactions in ycur journal. 
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New consfcter vVioOier U«q aru retetonslilps or situations Vitwo you 
dfi rrto this agenda you raell. II so, ae you hoping tor whan ytu do 

Oiat? Do thuao reiattonsliips end l»i toelr»g ebsor ai«J more cariivj, or do 
DQO^a somofmes back awsy? Spund seme thw reflecting cn these queo- 
tk*i3 aid writing about Obs in your journal. 

"I'm Blameless" 

A hidden agenda of "I'm blameless" serves as a refuge when 
things go wrong. It's how people try to cover up or excuse their 
mistakes. This agenda often shows up in friendships where one 
person keeps screwing up. Here are a few examples of how it 
might sound: "I had no idea you'd be hurt when 1 said I didn't 
like your hair. You always say you want to know how you 
look." "I didn't talk trash about you at the party. I was just try¬ 
ing to explain why you're always late/' "I couldn't pick you up 
because my car was out of gas and 1 didn't have any money left 
on my debit card." 

In other words, the fault always lies elsewhere: "If my par¬ 
ents hadn't put me in this crappy school, I'd be fine/' Another 
form of this agenda is "Look what you made me do/' In this 
variation, people say things like "You told me to ask her out, but 
she acted like 1 had rabies. Nice going." 

We all make excuses sometimes, but "I'm blameless" is a 
lifestyle—a way of always avoiding responsibility. It may shield 
people from their own poor choices and some pain, but it also 
prevents them from learning from their mistakes. And in the 
long run, it creates distrust and resentment in others. 
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♦ kelly ♦ When I was younger. I was so afraid of 
having my behavior met with disapproval or punishment 
that I often blamed my actions on tne situation or 
circumstance. For example. If I tfidn't take the aogs for a 
walk like I was supposed to. I would mention how rainy and 
muddy It had been that afternoon and that the dogs would 
have gotten dirty If I'd taken them out. But the truth was 
that Dust didn't feel like doing It. in my mind, doing this 
absolved me of any blame or responsibility. 


Exercise: Considering the Downsides of 
the Tm Blameless” Agenda 


Do you knew peepb wt o rely on He tm bbnefess' agarda? Whan people 
make ewxiaea natoad ol takrg responaiiilty kx Heir actions. iiew dees 
that nv*u you toot? Dees it attect you level Ol trust? And over tme. does It 
land to make ycu (eel cbaei to ix mere distant trom lliese people? Daaciloe 
you Kiactons to this agenda ri you jounal 

New conadu wtietlier tikire are any altuatkxvs or rdatonatiips vvtiue 
you use this agarda. II so. Ikw efc> you think It allots tlicee roQtionsl ips? 
BaiwJ on you cr«vn reactkxi3 to this agarda hoiv do you think otfeis (eel 
wfian you usa It? Spard sane lima writing abcut tics in ytur journal. 




or gestures indicate ihat they’re too vulnerable to hear what you 
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want to say. They send the message that it would be too upset¬ 
ting or overwhelming to know what's going on for you. This 
agenda can show up in statements like “Please don't .say that." 
“1 can't take it when you look at me like that/’ “After everything 
IVe been through, I can't deal with that/' or "Can't you tell that 
I'm not in the mood to discuss that right now?” 

Ultimately, "I'm fragile" puts a stop to communication, and 
then issues and problems never get resolved. People who use 
this agenda may protect themselves from being hurt tempo¬ 
rarily. But their relationships deteriorate because conflicts and 
painful feelings never get processed. 

Exercise: Considering the Downsides ot 
the "I’m Fragile" Agenda 

Do any ol the paopte In your Bln use the 'IVn fragte’ a^tfida when you waril 
to tak something cut or try tu sfvure something ycu'ru yoiriy tlrough? Hew 
do you react \Man that happens? Do you loet gully lor upsetting Oiem? Do 
you led wattled, frustrated. or angry? lake scxne time to write about you 
reactions In your journal. 

New consider wtather you ever use this agenda II so, tiow las It 
atlecltd you relaticoshps? Was tiie other person corcamaJ aixut you? 
Dkl tlie otfrur person i»aw closer ot pul away? lake some time to write 
about Biis in your journal too. 

"I'm Tough" 

The "I'm tough” agenda is a mask people use to hide vul¬ 
nerability. They let everyone know they carry a big load in life. 
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facing a lot of stress and huge challenges, but because of their 
agenda of appearing tough and invulnerable, they never show 
any reaction. If they’re in pain, no one sees it. And if you push 
them, trying to lift the mask to see whats underneath, they get 
angry. The message is ’'Don’t mess with me/' "I have nothing to 
give you,” or ”You can’t know me, so don’t try.” 

The main purpose of this agenda is to ward off or hide pain 
and prevent anyone from getting close enough to hurt the per¬ 
son. The problem is that this means all relationships stay dis¬ 
tant; there’s no intimacy. The "I'm tough" agenda sometimes 
makes people seem intriguing, causing others to hope to be the 
one who finally penetrates the wall. But these people have their 
masks on tight, so others can devote years to the relationship 
and never really get to know them. 

Exercise: Considering the Downsides of 
the I’m Tough" Agenda 

Do ytu knew poopb who ceriminicate with ths agerda? Does it make you 
interested 01 attracted? Or does it make yuu tool scared ct them. angry. put 
oil. or frustrated that you can! gat dose? Whatever reactions you may lave, 
spend some time writing about tbs ri yocx JounaL 

Now consider whether you tend to play it taj<*i in certain situations or 
relationships. It so. how does tbs work for you? Do yuu (eel s^er arid toss 
vulnerable? Do you (eel more unseen arid alone? Are pacpla drawn to ycu, 
or do they tend to stay away? The agenda lias advantages ar>d disadvan¬ 
tages. Is il worth what it may be costing you? Spend soma time reflecting 
on tliese questions ar«d writing you answers In your lournal 
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“l Know // Air 

People with the "I know it all" agenda lecture, advise, and 
have answers for everything. Their opinions are strong and sel¬ 
dom influenced by others. If you disagree with them, they tend 
to make you feel stupid. Their knowledge sometimes impresses, 
but after a while it feels oppressive. It seems like there's no room 
for your thoughts or beliefs. 

The function of this agenda is to ward off teelings of shame 
or inadequacy. And it works pretty well—for a while. The prob¬ 
lem is, people become annoyed when their opinions are always 
discounted, and they withdraw when they're made to feel stu¬ 
pid or wrong. 

While this agenda is often motivated by a desire to get posi¬ 
tive attention and admiration from others, it can end up being 
more isolating than helpful. And as with the other hidden agen¬ 
das, although it protects, it also limits the growth and depth of 
relationships. 

Exercise: Considering the Downsides of 
the "I Know It Air Agenda 

Hew (to you feel vrfttin you encounter peopte with the *1 knew it al’ agenda? 
Are you drawn to thorn because Oiey soom smart? Ara yuu put oil by thwh 
tendency to tecture wtitri ccmrumbalrcj? Do you tool stuptl a Irritated 
around therrf? Take acme time to describe yixx reactions ri you jounaL 

VbuVe probably well aware of it if you (all into mis agenda. Pecpte tmd 
to oonptan etx>ut It. And ttiey probably loei some o( tiro same reactions you 
lave wlt«n you Interact with someone wt o lias this agenda. If you lad this 
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i»3Btida is an issue Icr you. spend same lime writing alxiut this ar>J how It 
alocts your relatonaliips 

Do the Opposite 

Now that you're familiar with those common hidden agendas, 
you have a pretty good idea of why it's worthwhile to work on 
changing any agenda that you're prone to. All of them present 
obstacles to forming close, trusting, supportive relationships. In 
general, all of these agendas lead to the same four issues: 

* They keep people from feeling close to you. 

♦ They manipulate others to see you in ways that 
aren't entirely accurate. 

* They make it hard to connect with people and find 
new friends. 

♦ They leave you feeling alone because people don’t 
really know you. 

If you want to change any of these communication styles, 
you can definitely do it. We recommend the following three- 
step process, which we'll describe in detail below: 

1. Start practicing opposite action in specific situations. 

2. Learn to recognize vour hidden agendas when they 
show up. 

3. Practice opposite action on the fly, whenever you 
notice hidden agendas showing up. 
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Step 1. Practice Opposite Action in 
Specific Situations 

In this step, you'll identify situations where you tend to use 
hidden agendas and then come up with a plan for communicat¬ 
ing differently—in exactly the opposite way# in fact—in those 
circumstances. Here are some examples to give you an idea of 
how you might do this. 

Agenda: "I'm good/' 

Opposite action: Reveal one or two things you struggle with 
and would like to change. 

Agenda: *I'm good (hut others aren't)/' 

Opposite action: Identify several things you can praise or 
appreciate in others—without bragging about yourself. 

Agenda: "You’re good (but I'm not)/' 

Opposite action: Say something positive about both yourself 
and the other person. For example, you might talk about a 
strength the two of you share. 

Agenda: "I suffer; I'm helpless/’ 

Opposite action: Choose to tails, about something you've over¬ 
come or achieved in the face of difficulty. Share one of your 
strengths. 
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Agenda: "I'm blameless" 

Opposite action: The next time you make a mistake, acknowl¬ 
edge it Try saying something like "I could have done better 
with that. It s something I want to work on/' 

Agenda: "I'm fragile/' 

Opposite action: Commit to really listening to the other per¬ 
sons experience—even if it's painful. Acknowledge in your 
own words what the other person says. 

Agenda: "Tm tough." 

Opposite action: Plan to share one small vulnerability— 
something a bit painful that you’ve been dealing with. 

Agenda: "I know it all/* 

Opposite action: Plan to listen and ask questions about the 
other person's opinion or experience. Find out where the other 
person is coming from before saying what you know or believe. 


Exercise: Practicing Doing the Opposite 

New that you Iums an idea at how opposite adion wortes, you can give II 
a try yoiretfl. CIoogo Mo IWden apenda you most wail to clrargo, than 
tliJnk ol a low situations In wtiich that agenda tends lo slow up. In lltcee 
situations, what, specifically. do you canrrunbale? Be dea about exactly 
wtiut you say. 

Now mate a plan lo do llo exact opposite, ard record II f i your journal. 
Once you’ve deckfed on II w specifics ol how you'll ito Die opposite, mate a 
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commltmanl to lolow ttiough In each ol tie sltuatkMsycu Identified. Scroe- 
lfeneo It helps to share you plana win a trusted trierd so Uiai parson can 
poWda support aid temrdore about your etkxl to change. 

Step 2. Recognize Your Hidden Agendas 

I hdden agendas lend to show up in same typical ways. If 
you can learn to spot them when they arise, you'll be in a better 
position to choose to respond differently, even when you don't 
have an advance plan for engaging in opposite action. To give 
you an idea of the kinds of signals you're looking for, here are 
a few examples. 

Agenda: *Tm good." 

Signals: Bragging. This can show up as trying to impress oth¬ 
ers or presenting yourself as perfect. 

Agenda: "I'm good (but other aren't).* 

Signals: Criticizing others and complaining about them. This 
might be a reaction to not feeling good about yourself or your 
performance in a particular situation, or it could be a way to 
distract others from recognizing something about you that 
you're sensitive about. 

Agenda: "You’re good (but I'm not)." 

Signals: Flattering others and negatively comparing yourself to 
them. This might be a response to feeling anxious about others 
liking you. 
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Agenda: "I suffer; I'm helpless." 

Signals: Complaining about how much pain you're in or how 
stuck you are. This may indicate that you're feeling left out or 
lonely It can be a way of trying to get attention. 

Agenda: "I'm blameless/' 

Signals: Making excuses. This can be an attempt to avoid the 
consequences of making a mistake, including painful feelings 
associated with disappointing someone. 

Agenda: Tm fragile/' 

Signals: Telling others you're too upset to listen to them. You 
may feel anxious or afraid that someone will say something 
you don’t want to hear. 

Agenda: "I'm tough." 

Signals: Telling stories about how tough you are and how you 
don't take any crap from anyone. You might feel this way if 
you've been hurt, or if you feel vulnerable with a particular per¬ 
son or in a specific situation. 

Agenda: "I know it all." 

Signals: Forcing your opinion on others or lecturing. You 
may fall into this agenda if you feel the need to take control of 
another person or a group you're with. 
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Exercise: Identifying Signals of Your Own 
Hidden Agendas 

If yajVa btoi abb to orgage in cppoafla action in a Itw olnations, youYe 
ready to work on recoyriflrg ok! Nddan ayaKlas wt«it)ws tliey up. 
In your journal, make a short 1st ot signals niat mdfcale you'ro taflng Into old 
patterns ftCh any of tlie hbden a^BKias. Then, h tl» corning <fays otk! 
woaks. be cn Uti lookout Icr those signals when Urey show up 

Step 3. Practice Opposite Action 
on the Ftp 

Now commit to watching tor the signals you identified in 
the previous exercise. Then, each time you catch yourself, try 
doing the opposite. (You might want to use your journal to keep 
track of this.) 

To get an idea of how this looks in real life, lets consider 
Molli, who wants to work on her 'Tm fragile" agenda. Friends 
had complained that she tended to get crushed and refuse to 
listen when they told her something she didn't like. For exam¬ 
ple, when her friend Jill told her how withdrawn she seemed at 
a party, Molli cried and said Jill was making her feel bad about 
herself. Also, Molli wouldn't tell her boyfriend anything about 
her family. She said it was too painful. But the truth was, she 
didn't want him to know about her younger brother, who had 
been diagnosed with bipolar disorder. And when Mollis older 
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brother came home on leave from the army, she told him she 
was sad but otherwise wouldn’t talk to him. 

Molli decided that her opposite action would be staying 
with conversations, rather than seeming too upset to deal with 
them. Specifically, she decided to respond differently to Jill, her 
boyfriend, and her brother, even if that made conversations feel 
difficult. Then she imagined conversations with each of them 
and spent some lime writing about what shed say when trying 
opposite action. 

A few days after committing to this strategy# Molli had to 
practice opposite action on the fly when she learned that Jill was 
upset with her. Jill complained that she texted Molli all the time 
but Molli rarely texted back. Molli started to tell Jill that she was 
too upset about a fight with her boyfriend to talk about iL But 
she saw right away this was just her old 'Tm fragile" agenda. So 
instead, Molli took a breath and said, "Okay, Jill What happens 
when 1 don't text back? Are you hurt?" 

Jill said she was, and in the end they agreed that Molli would 
text back most of the time—within an hour it she could. This 
was a totally different outcome than usual with their fights, 
which typically ended up being about Molli not listening. 

Afterward, Molli identified two signals that could clue her 
in when she started falling into her ‘Tm fragile” mode. One 
was anxiety about a conversation, leading to a desire to avoid it. 
The second was an impulse to complain about how sad, tired, 
or upset she was. She decided that if either of these signals 
showed up, she had a choice: be fragile Molli, or fight through 
her impulse to avoid or complain and instead listen to the other 
person. 
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Dealing with the Hidden Agendas 
of Others 

Overcoming your own hidden agendas can be tough. 
Unfortunately, no matter how successful you are, you'll still 
have to deal with other people's agendas. When that happens, 
you can do two things. One is to let it go—if it doesn't bother 
you too much and it isn't damaging the relationship. But if the 
agenda affects you emotionally or creates problems in the rela¬ 
tionship. you don’t have to play along. You can say or do some¬ 
thing to stop the agenda and encourage a ditterent form of com¬ 
munication. 1 lere are some examples of how you can do that. 

Agenda: "I'm good/ 4 

What you can say: "I know you're great. That's why you're my 
friend. What else can we talk about?' 4 

Agenda: 'Tm good (but others aren't)/' 

What you can say: "I'd rather find the good side of people than 
what's wrong with them." 

Agenda: "You're good (but I'm not)." 

What you can say: "Thanks for the compliment, but I don't 
want it at your expense." 

Agenda: "I suffer; I'm helpless" 

What you can say: "If you’re going to tell me what's wrong, I 
want to hear what you're going to do about it/' 
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Agenda: "I'm blameless." 

What you can say* *Let's not do excuses, okay?" 

Agenda: "I'm fragile" 

What you can say: "Could you hang in there and let me tell you 
whats going on with me? I know it's upsetting, but we need to 
talk about this " 

Agenda: "I'm tough." 

What you can say: “1 know you're strong, but I'd like to hear 
what's really going on with you." 

Agenda: "1 know it all." 

What you can say: "Either we make room for my opinion, or I 
want to stop talking about this." 

Notice each of these responses stops the conversation cold. 
The only way people can keep promoting their hidden agendas 
is if you cooperate. When you don't play along, they have to find 
a new way to talk to you. Von don't have to be mean about it; 
you )ust have to be firm. 

I lere's an example: Joy had a fairly new boyfriend, and since 
day one she'd complained about him to her friend Siena. It was 
always the same story: he wanted to hang out with his friends 
and just have Joy tag along. Joy felt hurt and unappreciated, but 
she said yes to every invitation. It was a classic "I suffer; I'm 
helpless" agenda. 
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After a few weeks of this. Siena was getting pretty frus¬ 
trated, so she decided to respond differently. The next time they 
got together, Joy started in on that same, tired line of conversa¬ 
tion: "There's nothing I can do. He likes them more. He just 
wants to fool around with me." Siena held up her hand and 
said, "Joy, it's been like this from the beginning. Tell me what 
you're going to do about it, or lets talk about something else." 

Joy was quiet for a moment, but she got the point. They 
decided to watch a movie and forget about boyfriends for a 
while. 

Putting It All Together 

I Iidden agendas are detrimental to relationships. But thanks to 
the work you've done in this chapter, you’re now in a better 
position to recognize when you're tailing into these agendas. 
When you do, you can engage in opposite action. This may be 
difficult at first; breaking habits always is. But in the long run, 
your relationships will grow stronger and more genuine. And 
now you're also more likely to notice when you're on the receiv¬ 
ing end of one of these agendas. When that happens, you'll 
probably find yourself feeling put off, irritated, or alienated 
by the other person's communication style. 1 low ever, you now 
have some new strategies to try in these situations. At first it 
may feel risky to respond in new ways, but in relationships you 
care about, it's worth the effort. 
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chapter 5 


Understanding Your Beliefs 
and the Beliefs of Others 


Everyone sees the world differently- Your specific experiences 
and interactions with other people and your environment play 
a big role in your beliefs and how you view the world. Some of 
your views may be similar to others', but many aspects of your 
views and beliefs are unique to you. 

Everything about you—your culture and ethnicity, your 
environment, and the people in your life—has a bearing on 
your perspective. For example, if you live in a city, vour experi¬ 
ences and worldview will differ from those of someone who 
lives in a small rural town. Specific characteristics can also 
impact your view of the world, for example, whether you're tall 
or short, whether you're athletic or artistic, whether you get As 
or Cs in school, or whether you're an only child or one of five 
kids in vour family. 

All of these factors are important, because your view of the 
world helps you make sense of what's happening around you. 
It helps you decide what's important, what you need to pay 
attention to, and what you can safely ignore. Yet it can also be 
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limiting and get in the way of understanding, communicating, 
and connecting with others, particularly those whose experi¬ 
ences have been very different from yours. 

In short, your perspective guides your behavior and deter¬ 
mines the choices you make and how you interact with others. 
And although people often make the assumption that everyone 
shares their perspective, this isn't the case. Others are always 
behaving, making choices, and interacting based upon their 
own perspective and experiences. Often the differences are 
subtle enough that they don't make communication difficult, 
but at times people's perspectives and beliefs are enough at 
odds with yours that you need to clarify your own view or seek 
clarification from them. 

The purpose of this chapter is to offer you skills that will 
allow you to be open and understanding in your interactions 
with others. This approach will help you make more diverse, 
enriching, and meaningful connections in your life. By bring¬ 
ing awareness to the differences between vour own beliefs and 
the beliefs of others, as well as the limitations inherent in all 
perspectives, you can increase vour understanding. As a result, 
vour world will feel more connected and dvnamic. 


* kelly * Even thought spent part or my childhood 
Ivlng in a diverse city. I was surprised Dy the variety 
of viewpoints I encountered when I arrived at college. 

For example. I don't nave an intimate connection with 
traditional religion, so at times the environment or my 
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Catnoilc university feds unfamiliar to me. The fact tnat 
i don’t understand many Catnoilc traditions can maxe 
me feel awxward and uninformed. I also sometimes feel 
excluded, lixe I'm not part of a community tnat has such 
a presence on campus. Recognizing now my Beliefs are 
different noiped me start maxing an effort to learn about 
otner students’ perspectives and belief systems. Having 
open, inclusive conversations wltn tnem about their faitn 
helps me broaden my perspective and allows me to feel 
more comfortable in my school community. 


Using Compassion to Expand 
Your World 


Sometimes people are quick to notice differences between 
themselves and others. This creates distance. People tend to 
be attracted to those who are similar to them and feel safer 
with whats familiar. One way to bridge the distance between 
yourself and others is compassion, which enhances all social 
relationships. 

Compassion helps us see others as being similar to ourselves. 
After all, there are a lot of commonalities in our basic human 
experience. For one, we all suffer. In essence, you practice com¬ 
passion whenever you recognize other people's suffering and 
feel a desire to alleviate that suffering. Compassion means see¬ 
ing that others, no matter what their culture, ethnicity, or other 
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characteristics, are fundamentally like you, and that feelings of 
inadequacy and disappointment are universal. From this per¬ 
spective, you’re aware that the pain you feel in difficult times is 
the same pain others feel in difficult times. As a result, they no 
longer seem to be separate from you. 

Exercise: Cultivating Compassion 

Think of a aiiallon In wtilch you fand youreetf making judgments oi con¬ 
clude* is laaed upon limited kiiOAftdu'i about auneone's L^jkjjound, 
ajftixe, ethnicity. or a gnxp the p«son was perl ot Dd your juJ^nonls 
esuate an ctialado to beinj open to ox|ic*riy wtial tlie tv«u of you night 
hfr*o In ccmron? Did you remain open oneogh to recognlm Dial Uitce 
woro atiifeirittea you ovwtuctoJ or missed early on? Take some lime to write 
about your experiences in your Jjumai. 


The holtnm line is that when you bring kindness and open¬ 
ness to ycmr experiences and those of others, you'll feel more 
connected. 1 loivever, all of that said, you cannot truly knenv 
what others are experiencing unless they share it with you. And 
even then, their communication may be unclear or vague. That's 
where clarification, the topic of the next section, comes in. 

Using Clarification to Deepen 
Understanding 

In this section, you'll learn how to use clarifying questions 
lo better understand your beliefs, values, and perspectives 
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and those of others. As you'll learn, all perspectives can have 
limitations or be distorted. Well explain why this is the case 
and how you can notice when it’s happening, and then give 
you some techniques for challenging these limitations and 
distortions. 

Instead of assuming you know what other people are talk- 
ing about, it's important to make an effort to understand their 
beliefs and perspectives. You have to ask questions to uncover 
what other people really mean. Don't take even simple words at 
face value, assuming that your definitions of words like "con¬ 
fused,” "happy/' or "unfair" are the same as other peoples 
definitions. 

One common way communication and relationships get 
into trouble is when two people use the same words but asso¬ 
ciate them with different meanings. Terms like "relationship," 
"love," "fidelity" "right" "wrong," "selfish," "duty" "lonely" 
and "respect" can mean different things to different people. 
You can probably see how this could lead to trouble. 

There are four particularly common communication habits 
that tend to obscure people's perspectives and beliefs: 

* Omissions 

♦ Vague pronouns 

* Vague verbs 

♦ Abstractions and other vague nouns 
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* kelly * we've provided examples of each 
probiematlc communication habit, along with examples 

of clarifying questions. These will probably read like stiff, 
unnatural conversations. I'm sure you don't taK In these 
ways-and we aren't recommending that you adopt these 
particular questions. We simply provide them to bring 
awareness to the problems that can result when people 
don’t ask clarifying questions. 


Omissions 

Omissions art* pretty obvious. People often make incom¬ 
plete statements that leave out important information. If you 
aren't aware of this, you may fill in the blanks based on your 
own beliefs about the world, in which case you could com¬ 
pletely misunderstand what the other person is saying. The way 
to deal with omissions is to resist making automatic assump¬ 
tions and instead ask simple, straightforward questions. For 
example, if your roommate says hes upset and leaves it at that, 
don't assume you know what's making him upset. Ask “About 
what?" or "About whom?" 

I fere are some examples of statements with major omissions 
and questions you can use to clarify them. 

Statement: I'm frustrated. 

Questions: About what? Who or what is frustrating you? 
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Statement: I'm in a better mood now. 

Questions: Better than what? I low is your mood better? 

Statement: I need help. 

Questions: From whom? What kind of help do you need? 
Statement: Jack's the worst. 

Questions: The worst what? I low is he the worst? 


Exercise: Noticing Omissions 

Think ot a meant twixclaroe whan you ddn’t ask for durlllcaton of an 
cmselcn and it resulted in a rrieurderstandrg or miscomrniribalicn. Alta 
you coma up vtih an axampte, v<tfto about It in yixit Jocntal. Descrlba tlie 
axdrargo. What word w ptiraaa lad to Oro misunderstanding? W»iat vwxild 
you ask to iwdd the mbjridurstarrJng? This happens a Id, and It happens 
to everyone, yd v«e dten doril rotice IL One raasen is tliat weVo dton in 
suit a rush Oral it seems mao afltctent to til in tiro missing information Oran 
ask tor clarffcatlcn. 


Vogue Pronouns 

Using vague pronouns like "it," "that/' and "they” is a com¬ 
mon cause of confusion and misunderstanding. Without clari¬ 
fication, it can be easy to think these words are standing in tor 
something or someone other than what the speaker intends. 
Ask questions to make sure you know what a pronoun refers 
to. I fere are some examples. 


s" 
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Statement: It doesn’t matter. 

Question: What exactly doesn't matter to you? 

Statement: They say it's not a good movie. 

Question: Who an? ’'they"? 

Statement: It s a problem. 

Question: What precisely is the problem? 

Statement: That sucks. 

Question: What sucks? 

Exercise: Noticing Vague Pronouns 

New tlvit youru uwaru cM tl«problem with vague pronouns, you’l probably 
stail to notice a bt at litem, in otl'er people's statenonls arid your omi. 
Think d a lew examples d tines wien tills happened stkJ write about ttiem 
in your journal 

Vague Verbs 

Although verbs are more specific than pronouns, they too 
can be vague, especially common verbs that can have many 
meanings, like "move," "touch," or "see." Some verbs, like 
"tickle," "yawn," or "blink," are more specific and less prone 
to misinterpretation. If someone says, "She doesn't really know 
me," the verb "know" is pretty vague. Does it mean "understand 
me at a deep emotional level," "possess certain historical facts 
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about me," or ‘'grasp my motivations"? I lore are some examples 
of vague verb statements and questions that can clarify them. 

Statement: 1 grew a lot last year. 

Questions: How did you grow? In height? In maturity? In 
understanding? 

Statement: I love this poem. 

Questions: What do you love about the poem? 

Statement: The music moves me. 

Questions: How does it move you? Do you feel something in 
particular? 

Exercise: Clarifying Vague Verbs 

Again, Ufce sore lino to consider racer* rrtfwacttons. Can ycu identity ary 
conversations that would liave been more beneficial or sjocesshil d you'd 
asked a clarifying question vtfien a vogue verb was used? II so. v.rltii about 
tills in you )om»aL rxJudng any daritying quest tons you might liave asked 
in response to tire statement 


* kelly * Recently, a rrieno tow me tnat he'd 
started dating his ex-girirriend again, sne hadn't treated 
rum well oerore, so I saw I tnougnt ne shouW be careful 
not to move too quickly. His reply was "She's changed." I 
own't know what he meant by that vague vero statement, 
i wish i'd asked mm questions like "Has she changed ner 
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behavior? Has she changed ner appearance? wnat is she 
doing differently?" how sne’s cnanged could make a Dig 
difference m wnetner or not she'll treat him Detter. 


Abstractions and Other Vague Nouns 

Abstractions arc common words people use all the time to 
reter to complicated concepts, situations, and circumstances, tor 
example, "relationship/ 1 "problem," or "compatibility.” They’re 
handy because they have broad meanings and can encapsulate 
complex things. But that's also what makes them vague and 
prone to obscuring clear communication. 

Many of the common words people use to describe feelings 
are actually abstractions: "hate" ‘Tear/’ "sadness/’ "guilt/’ "jeal¬ 
ousy,” and so on. For example, if your mother says she's jealous of 
you. what does she really mean? Is she envying your youth, or is 
this just her way of trying to get you to include her in some of your 
weekend plans? Sometimes you can tell by context, but sometimes 
you can't. It's usually better to ask questions than to guess. 

Say your best friend tells you she feels guilty about lying to 
her boyfriend. Does that mean she wishes she had told the truth, 
wishes she hadn't done something she felt she had to lie about, 
or wishes shed been able to avoid saying anything? And for her, 
is that guilt a slightly uncomfortable feeling or something that 
feels fundamentally wrong? Until you ask, you can’t really know. 

Another problem with vague nouns is that they can be part 
of a passive approach, as these examples show: “We need to 
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make a decision about our chemistry project" instead of "Lets 
decide which reaction to demonstrate." Or "You know you can 
count on our support" instead of "We support you." Here are 
some more examples of statements that use abstractions or 
vague nouns, along with questions that could clarify them. In 
this case, we also provide examples of the more precise com¬ 
munication that could result from asking clarifying questions. 

Abstract statement: Our relationship is problematic. 

Question: I low are we relating that seems to be causing you 
problems? 

More precise statement: Whenever were together, we seem to 
be fighting. This makes me feel stressed-out in other parts of mv 
life, like sports. I'm distracted and my performance is suffering* 

Abstract statement: Nothing at school is going right. 

Question: Exactly what kind of things are going wrong at 
school? 

More precise statement: My English teacher told me 1 need to 
be more organized in my writing, and it makes me feel like all 
ot my other academic work is bad. 

Abstract statement: It's like my life is one big rejection. 
Question: Who is rejecting you and how? 

More precise statement: I feel like I'm no one's priority. 
Spending time with me usually seems to be a backup plan fur 
mv friends and family, and that makes me feel unwanted. 
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Abstract statement: Sorry, but I'm not excited about us anymore. 
Question: What was exciting then that isn't happening now? 
More precise statement: I think we do the same thing every 
week—go out to dinner and a movie. It seems like my parents 
have more tun together than we do. 

Abstract statement: We need to figure out some solutions. 

Question: What problems would you like to solve, and which 
should we solve first? 

More precise statement: 1 want to talk about our plans for this 
weekend, and then about the babysitting job. 

Exercise: Clarifying Abstractions with 
Precise Statements 

Over the nad lew clays, tuna h to ctrrvoroatlone and roltoo wlitn you tr 
oUieca U9U ulxstracBcns arrJ cO wt vagus rouns. Hen. udiiy tire tone* above, 
record a few cf these statements h you |aumal alcrg with cbdfytog ques- 
ttana ard new. rruro ixudsu statement Brat ooukl resit (run tires approach. 


Challenging Limited Perspectives 

.Asking tor more information about someone else's perspective 
can go a long way toward clarifying communication, but some¬ 
times you need to go further and identify the limitations of your 
own perspective or the perspectives of others. Certain language 
patterns can be useful signals that you're dealing with a limita¬ 
tion, whether your own or someone else's: 
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♦ Absolutes 

♦ Implied limits 

♦ Implied values 

Absolutes 

Absolutes are exaggerations or overgeneralizations. They 
usually include words such as “always/’ “never,” “everyone/* 
“nobody/* “all/* or “none/* making them extreme and often 
untrue. They're problematic in communication because they 
leave little or no room for compromise. This can be frustrating 
and alienating. 

You can challenge absolutes by asking others if they've ever 
had an experience that contradicts their statement. For example, 
if someone tells you that you're always late, you can ask, “Can't 
you think of even one instance when I was on time?" Here are 
some absolute statements and questions to challenge them. 

Absolute statement: 1 le never picks up the checL 
Question: Has he ever paid for a meal when you went out? 

Absolute statement: She always sides with Alex. 

Question: 1 las she never recognized your side of the argument? 

Absolute statement: Nobody cares about me. 

Question: I can think of many people who love and care about 
you. Can we list some together? 
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Absolute statement: I hate everything. 

Question: I don't believe that everything in your life is awful. 
What an? same things that are making you happy these days? 

Exercise: Clarifying Absolutes 

Ovw ttn> next kr»v days, rxrttoa wliai you cr Olliers make alxiduto slate- 
mania. Wnlo a lew eramptea In your journal, atong with alternative state- 
mania that are more accurate and nuanoed. 


Implied Limits 

Implied limits involve using terms that suggest you or oth¬ 
ers have no choice—that there's nothing anyone can do. They're 
expressed with words like “cant/' "must," “have to/' “should/' 
“ought to/* "necessary/' or ' impossible/' 

Implied limits fall into two categories: statements con¬ 
taining words like “can't" and “impossible/' which support a 
perspective of the world in which certain options are entirely 
unavailable; and statements with words like “should" or “ought 
to/' which imply some kind of moral judgment or obligation. 
“Should" statements can be especially damaging because they 
indicate that you're a bad person if you break the implied rules. 

Many people limit the scope of their lives by not question¬ 
ing these kinds of implied limits. For example, you might say, “I 
can't speak in public at all. Even the smallest group makes me 
feel tongue-tied." With these kinds of statements, you cut your¬ 
self off from attempting to go beyond the implied limit. To chal¬ 
lenge this kind of statement, pose a what-if question to yourself: 
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"What would happen if 1 did address a crowd of people, like at a 
school assembly?" This directs your attention to the future and 
imagining a situation in which you might speak in a public set¬ 
ting. Or you might ask, "What am 1 afraid is going to happen if 1 
try to speak in public?" This strategy is likely to turn your focus 
to the past to examine where your fear comes from. 

"Should" statements and other moral Judgments can be chal¬ 
lenged in the same way: by imagining a hypothetical situation 
or considering the origin of the rule. For example, if someone 
says you shouldn't hang out with a certain crowd, you might 
respond along these lines: "You say 1 shouldn't hang out with 
that group of kids at schooL What are you afraid might happen 
if I do?" 

Here are some statements with implied limits and sample 
questions that could be used to challenge them. 

Implied limit: Id like to go, but I can't. 

Question: What's stopping you from going? 

Implied limit: You shouldn't say things like that about other 
people. 

Question: What will happen if I say things like that? 

Implied limit: 1 have to do what my coach says. 

Question: What would happen if you didn't do what she says? 

Implied limit: You should apply to a few more colleges. 
Question: What do you fear will happen if I don't apply to any 
other schools? 
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Exercise: Challenging Implied Limits 

Ova lha next low days, no»fco when you <t otl«s mate statements that 
contain irnpHed Ifrifs and write a (o,v examples In your JounaL Dion dial- 
largo thorn by imagining fiypollattcal future atuatcns m which the Imlt 
dcetrrt prevent taking a certain acMun. or by examining Uie l&r asaodatert 
Wth tie Imlt arc! wtutf Hie orfclna ot that tea may ba 

Implied Values 

When people make general statements about the world, 
those statements are typically based on their beliefs and values 
about what's right and wrong, appropriate and inappropriate, 
or good and bad. One way to tell when people are communi¬ 
cating implied values is when they use sweeping global labels 
such as "greedy," "corrupt," or "ridiculous." This language pat¬ 
tern often indicates that a person is unaware that there are other 
valid perspectives. 

One good way to challenge statements that contain implied 
values is to encourage people to discuss their own values 
and be open to the reality that other people may have differ¬ 
ent values, beliefs, and perspectives. For example, if someone 
says "Romantic comedies are so boring," you can ask, "Who 
thinks they're so boring?" 1 lere are some statements containing 
implied values and questions to challenge them. 

Implied value: That's completely worthless. 

Question: Who's it worthless to? 
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Implied value: Breaking up was wrong. 

Question: Who was it wrong for? 

Implied value: Therapy is stupid. 

Question: Who is it stupid for? 

Implied value: Teachers care about test performance, not 
learning. 

Question: Who thinks they only care about scores? 

Implied value: She's just crazy. 

Question: By whose standards is she crazy? 

Exercise: Challenging Implied Values 

Ftovww Ho preceding enamptes ol statements canlarircj rrpfcxi vatxic 
Ttien come up with yocr own questtons to chaterga Uiem and wile Uiem 
in your journal. 

Challenging Distorted Perspectives 

When your view of the world is distorted, you can't see many 
of the opportunities and alternatives open to you. In this way, 
your experience of what life has to offer becomes impoverished. 
There are three language patterns that can lead to distortions: 


* Cause and effect errors 

* Mind reading 

* Presuppositions 
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Cause mid Effect Errors 

Cause and effect errors result from the belief that one per¬ 
son can cause another person to experience certain emotions or 
inner states, and that the second person has no choice in how 
he or she responds. To see how this works, imagine that you’re 
about to go off to college and your best friend says, "I laving you 
move away makes me feel abandoned, and it will ruin my life,” 
implying that your actions are responsible tor how she'll feel and 
the choices she'll make. To challenge this language pattern, you 
need to ask two questions: Are your actions genuinely respon¬ 
sible tor your friend’s feelings? And does she actually have no 
other way of responding to the change? For example, you could 
say, “What is it that makes you feel abandoned about my leaving 
for college, and how will my choice to leave ruin your life?" This 
is a gentle reminder that everyb<)dy is responsible for their own 
feelings. You can follow up with something like “Are you happy 
for me? Sad I'll be gone?" Below are some statements with cause 
and effect errors, along with questions to challenge them. 

Cause and effect error: You make me so angry. 

Questions: 1 low do 1 make you mad? What am 1 doing that you 
get mad about? 

Cause and effect error: Your music gives me a headache. 
Questions: Did my music actually make your head hurt? 

Cause and effect error: Your silence makes me sad. 

Questions: What's depressing about my being quiet? 
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Cause and effect error: Your driving terrifies me. 

Questions: What about my driving is scan,* to you? 

Exercise: Challenging Cause and Effect Errors 

Ovw tf>9 next luw days, notbe vtf«n you oi olliars make statements tint 
oortati cauoe and otlect or tors and volte a tow examples in your jtximal. 
Then coma up with sane quostlons tf.ut cxxld suggest that the speakers 
are responsible let their own teetrgs arid responses. 


Mind Reading 

We discussed mind reading briefly in chapter 1, in the sec¬ 
tion on listening blocks. As a reminder, it happens whenever 
people asvsume they know what other people are thinking with¬ 
out clearly communicating with them. Mind reading distorts 
peoples understanding of the world because it involves mak¬ 
ing assumptions that probably aren't true. This communication 
problem is caused by the human tendency to project, meaning 
a person believes others feel, think, behave, and react the same 
way he or she does. When you project your own reality onto 
others, you don't get a chance to discover their truth. Another 
variation on this theme is assuming that others know how 
you're feeling, and this can cause trouble too. 

When you think others may be engaging in mind reading, 
ask questions like "How do you know that?" and "What makes 
you think he feels that way?" Of course, you can also ask the 
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same kinds of questions of yourself. Ilere are some mind read¬ 
ing statements and questions designed to challenge them. 

Mind reading statement: My teacher thinks I’m lazy. 

Questions: How do you know that? What has your teacher 
done or said to show you he thinks that? 

Mind reading statement: My boyfriend knows how I feel. 
Questions: Does he really? 1 low can you be sure? 

Mind reading statement: Don't be mad. 

Questions: Why do you say I'm mad? 


♦ kelly * I get especially frustrated when other 
people engage In mind reading during serious, emotionally 
charged conversations. When I'm trying to get an 
important point across and the other person Interrupts 
me because they think they know where I'm headed, it 
derails the conversation. 


Exercise: Challenging Mind Reading 

Recall a r&carl (wperlerco wten nirid readhg InltclauJ with ccrrrrunlca- 
Ikxv and write about it ri your journal. Then coma up with soma questlcrvs 
that ootid have boon l«ip(ii In cliatengirQ ti e rrird reader’s assumptions. 
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Presuppositions 

Presuppositions are parts of a statement that must be true 
in order for the whole statement to be valid. 1 fere's an example: 
In the statement “Since you got so obnoxious at the last party, 
let's skip this one/* the decision to not go to the next party is 
only valid if you accept being obnoxious at the previous party 
as a tact. To challenge this statement, you could ask, “I low was 
I obnoxious last time?" I lere are some statements containing 
presuppositions, along with questions to challenge them. 

Presupposition: If you really loved me, you'd understand. 
Questions Why do you feel like 1 don’t love you? 

Presupposition: I'm seriously sick, so I need a doctors appoint¬ 
ment right away. 

Question: What are your symptoms? 

Presupposition: She has low self-esteem; that's why they push 
her around. 

Question: What makes you feel like she has low self-esteem? 


Exercise: Challenging Presuppositions 

Rilrikol a ux|x*le» ym Yitwn aontoote made a statement dial rwdvoJ 

a presupposition. Record II In you £un\al. Uteri think about hew you'd dial- 
kiirju Bki statement new dial you've sean some acamptes. WWta your new 
response in your journal. 
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Apologizing 

Using clarifying questions will help you navigate unclear com¬ 
munications that may include omissions, vague pronouns, 
vague verbs, or abstractions and other vague nouns. Some of 
the other skills outlined in this chapter will help you challenge 
absolutes, implied limits, implied values, cause and effect errors, 
mind reading, and presuppositions. But even with practice in 
all of these skills, you’ll probably still sometimes have difficult 
communications due to misunderstandings. Consider what 
your role was in any misunderstandings and then, if appropri¬ 
ate, offer a sincere apology. 

Everyone appreciates an apology when they’ve been hurt. 
Just be aware that the phrasing of an apology is important. It 
must be heartfelt on your part, and it must feel sincere to the 
other person. Its crucial to convey that you understand that 
what you said or did hurt the other persons feelings. Phrase 
your apology in a way that indicates you're taking responsi¬ 
bility for your words and actions and not blaming the other 
person for his or her response. “I'm sorry that your feelings are 
hurt’’ won't cut it because it doesn't indicate that you're tak¬ 
ing responsibility. Instead, you might say, “I’m sorry that 1 said 
something that hurt your feelings." Apologizing well takes 
practice, but it's worth the effort. This is an important skill for 
making connections and keeping relationships strong. 
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Putting It All Together 

Your perspective, beliefs, and values shape who you are as an 
individual. As you mature, it's important to be open to other 
perspectives; that way your beliefs and values can grow with 
you. So pursue interactions and relationships that expand your 
world, and be compassionate in these conversations. 

The clarifying techniques you've learned in this chap¬ 
ter can be extremely helpful, but don't use them all the time. 
Challenging every vague statement you hear in casual conversa¬ 
tion would be incredibly annoying. Use these techniques when 
you hear someone you care about say something that's unclear, 
confusing, or obviously the result of a limiting perspective. 

1 low do you know when a speaker's statement needs to be 
clarified? The best sign is if you feel puzzled—if what’s said 
is confusing, seems incomplete, or just feels wrong. At those 
times, clarification will prevent you from jumping to conclu¬ 
sions and help you grasp what the speaker really means. As a 
bonus, seeking to understand others’ perspectives will enrich 
your understanding of the world. 

Finally, when you use these clarifying techniques, be cau¬ 
tious and gentle. Challenging someone’s perspective can seem 
hostile, so approach clarification with an attitude of sincere 
interest and curiosity, not aggression. Most importantly, be 
open to challenging and expanding your own perspective on 
the world, including your beliefs and values. 
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Assertive Communication 


Assertiveness is expressing yourself clearly—your feelings, 
thoughts and wishes—without offending or violating others. It 
isn't a personality trait that you're born with; it's a skill you can 
develop. That said, your temperament and the communication 
styles your parents modeled probably influenced vour commu¬ 
nication style. As you read this chapter, you may recognize that 
you tend to use a particular communication style most of the 
time, or that yuur style varies depending upon the person you're 
interacting with and the circumstances. For example, you might 
notice that your communication style at home is influenced by 
the ways in which your family communicates. 

Not every situation requires assertive communication, but 
once you learn this skill, you'll probably find yourself com¬ 
municating assertively, rather than passively or aggressively, 
most of the time. Part of learning to be assertive is being able 
to recognize and choose when and where this communication 
style is helpful. To make that decision, you need to have a good 
understanding of the three main communication styles, so let's 
start there. 
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The Three Main 
Communication Styles 

The first step in assertiveness training is learning the three 
primary* styles of communicating—passive, aggressive, and 
assertive—and which situations each is best suited to. Everyone 
uses all three styles, and everyone has been on the receiving 
end of all three. So as you read through the descriptions of these 
styles, try to come up with your own real-life examples of each. 

Passive 

When you use a passive style of communication, you’re 
relying on the other person to read your mind—or try to— 
because you aren’t directly expressing your feelings, thoughts, 
or wishes. Your communication is indirect. You may try to com¬ 
municate how you're feeling or what you want through body 
language (slumped posture, lowered head, crossed arms) or 
facial expressions (frowning, grimacing, making little or no eye 
contact). You may pout, cry, or whisper under your breath. 

When you use a passive style, you're probably subordinat¬ 
ing your needs to others or relying on others to figure those 
needs out. When someone asks you to do something you don’t 
want to do, you're likely to do it or make an excuse rather than 
say no. If you do speak up about your needs, you probably qual¬ 
ify what you say with statements like "If it's no trouble...,* - "I 
really shouldn’t be saying this.../' "You probably know better 
than I do...," or "I'm not really sure but..." In short, you may 
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find it difficult to make requests or to give an honest answer 
when a request is made of you. 

Other signs of a passive style are rambling, being vague, 
finding yourself at a loss for words, or making frequent use of 
phrases like “1 mean” and "you know.” Whether you're aware 
of it or not, you're hoping that the other person will figure out 
what you’re feeling, needing, or wishing. A passive style turns 
communication inln a guessing game. 

Aggressive 

In contrast, there's no guessing involved when someone com¬ 
municates with an aggressive style. If you're using this style, 
you're letting others know exactly how you're feeling, what 
you're thinking, and what you want. Unfortunately, this infor¬ 
mation is delivered in ways that violate others’ rights or hurt 
their feelings. With an aggressive communication style, you 
might go on the attack if you don't get your way. These attacks 
may include sarcasm, ‘‘humorous” put-downs, intimidation, 
and humiliation. At these times, your sentences are likely to 
start with "You../* and include language that’s blaming. An 
aggresswe style also involves using absolute terms like "always’* 
and "never** to communicate that you're right. 

When you use this style, you can come across as superior 
and cold. Additionally, you'll be so intent on getting what you 
want and being right that you won't listen to what others are 
saying. In fact, you may not even care about what others are 
feeling or thinking. An aggressive style of communication may 
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get you what you want in the short term, but it alienates others 
and casts you in a negative light. 

Assertive 

When you communicate with an assertive style, you make 
direct statements about your thoughts, feelings, and wishes. 
You stand up for yourself while also caring about and respect¬ 
ing the rights and feelings of others. You listen attentively and 
let others know that you’ve heard what they're saying. You 
can negotiate and compromise without dismissing yourself or 
your rights or violating the rights of others. You can hear criti¬ 
cism without becoming defensive or hostile. You can give and 
receive compliments. You can initiate and conclude a conversa¬ 
tion. Your posture, facial expressions, and voice communicate 
openness and honesty. Assertive communication makes others 
feel like they can trust you because you're open and reasonable 
and you’re "saying it like it is." 

Exercise: Identifying Communication Styles 

Now that yxfte read trio descriptors ol its lift* main commuricatlon 
styles. make a pdnt ot paying attention to the pecpla arcund you or charac¬ 
ters in movtes and TV shows to see it you can ilentlfy their commuricatlon 
styles. You can usually see all tliruo stylos pluyud out esury day. Wo recom¬ 
mend takng some time to iwlte In your joimal abcut your observatces arid 
y*x/ reactors to these three styles. 
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Choosing Communication Styles 

Ideally, assertiveness would be your primary communication 
style. That said, there are times and situations where people 
tend to use an aggressive or passive communication style— 
sometimes for good reason. The first step in choosing the most 
appropriate communication style is to look more closely at what 
distinguishes each from the others. 

Reasons for Communicating in a 
Passive Style 

The primary advantage to passive communication is that 
you don't have to take responsibility for your feelings or needs. 
Others can make decisions for you, take care of you, and protect 
you. That sounds pretty nice, doesn't it? Unfortunately, it s cou¬ 
pled with some significant disadvantages: loss of independence 
and repressed needs and feelings. 

People also behave passively as a way to avoid conflict. You 
may see this as an advantage. But ironically, it actually creates 
conflict because others can become frustrated with your inef¬ 
fective communication, and because you may gel angry that 
your needs aren't being met. Alternatively, you might try to get 
your needs met in a covert way, which can leave others feeling 
manipulated. 

As a teen, you're probably working toward independence. 
Because communicating passively makes you dependent upon 
others, this communication style is an obstacle on the road to 
independence. 
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♦ kelly ♦ I nave twin orotners who are four years 
older than me. They've always asked directly for what 
they want: 'Mom. I'm hungry. Can you please make 
me a sandwich?" in contrast. I would say to no one In 
particular ‘I’m kind of hungry" or "What do we have In the 
refrigerator?" When I was a kid. my mom would respond 
Dy asking me If I wanted her to make me something 
to eat. But tnis method of communicating started to 
frustrate her as I got older. My mom explained that most 
people won’t care enougn or take the time to explore 
my statements to find out wnat I really want. I realized 
that I needed to communicate what I was feeling and 
wnat I wanted. Sometimes I still fall Pack into my old. 
passive communication style. Put I usually catch myself 
and switch into assertive mode when expressing my 
needs. Now I tea my mom that I’m hungry and would love 
to enjoy some of her delicious cooking, in this way. I’m 
communicating what I want In a respectful yet direct way. 


Reasons for Communicating in an 
Aggressive Style 

Aggressive communication can make you feel stronger and 
superior to others. When you're speaking aggressively, your 
primary goal is In win. And as mentioned earlier, you will 
win—in the short term. But you'll also come off as a bully, and 
eventually people will feel alienated by your style and avoid 
you if possible. 
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I lowever, il you're ever in a situation where someone is mak¬ 
ing you feel uncomfortable or unsafe and won't leave you alone, 
an aggressive style of communication is probably appropriate— 
and even necessary. 1 leres an example: Say you're hanging out 
with a group of friends at a party, and you're introduced to 
someone new. The two of you have a short, casual conversation, 
then you go back to socializing with your friends. The person 
follows you and asks if you want to check out the backyard or go 
somewhere more private to talk. You politely decline the invita¬ 
tion, saying you'd rather stay with your friends and socialize. 
The person grabs vour arm and pleads, "Come on. Why don't 
we just go outside for a few minutes?" This is the time to use 
an aggressive style, saying something like "No. Stop asking me 
to do something I've already said I'm not interested in doing. If 
you can't respect what Tm saying, leave me alone." 

Setting Assertiveness Goals 

Now you've read a few examples of situations in which using 
a passive or aggressive style of communication could be use¬ 
ful. Even so, you've probably come to see that an overall pas¬ 
sive or aggressive style of communication would be ineffective 
over time and counterproductive for meeting your needs and 
developing successful relationships. Although we believe that 
assertiveness skills are essential to effective communication 
and successful relationships, it's important that you ask your¬ 
self whether it's worth it to you to change your communication 
style (assuming it isn't primarily assertive right now). To help 
you decide, ask yourself the following questions: 
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♦ What do 1 get out of being passive? 

♦ What would I have to give up if I behaved assert¬ 
ively rather than passively? 

♦ What do 1 get out of being aggressive? 

♦ What would I have to give up if I behaved assert¬ 
ively rather than aggressively? 

♦ What would 1 gain from being assertive? 


Exercise: Setting Your Own 
Assertiveness Goals 

In yoix jcumol, list at toast IWi goals related to socal situalicris in Which 
you'd ite to ba mc*e assortbe. VWto ctown tfw spocHlca d how you'd Ike 
*3 txtfiavu List the ptopte you want to be assative with and axplaf i why. 


♦ kelly ♦ Hero are the assertiveness goals i came 
up with when i did the previous exercise: 

L I'd SKe to say no to mends when tney ask me to hang 
out and I’d rather be at home. 

2. i want to speak up In class discussions if I don’t agree 
with the professor's opinion. 

3. I'd SKe to tell my parents how i feel when tney criticize 
me. 
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A. i want to feel comfortable telling a waiter that i didn't 
get what I ordered. 

5. I'd like to be able to tel my brother that he needs to 
help with the dishes even when there's a football game 
on TV. 


Expressing Yourself Assertively 

For most people, direct com mu mention is difficult. Maybe when 
you were a child, people told you not to talk about yourself too 
much. Or perhaps you're afraid that you'll be judged or rejected 
by others if you communicate directly about vour thoughts or 
feelings. Whatever the reason, many people tend to communi¬ 
cate indirectly. 

But when you communicate indirectly about your thoughts, 
feelings, and desires, you have to rely on others to pick up on 
your hints. If you're lucky and others are very attentive listen¬ 
ers, they may understand your thoughts, feelings, and desires 
or interpret them accurately. But why rely on luck? With asser¬ 
tive communication you don't have to. 

In this section, we'll clearly outline how to communicate 
assertively. One key is that then? are three parts to an assertive 
statement: 

1. Your perspective on the situation (“1 think... 1 ') 

2. Your feelings about the situation ("1 feel...") 
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3. Your wishes regarding the situation ("I want../') 

Here are some examples of how to incorporate all three 
parts into an assertive statement: 

♦ “We spend a lot of time talking about your relation¬ 
ship. I'm tired of only hearing about your problems 
and not having the opportunity to talk about me. I 
feel like I'm not interesting enough. And 1 wish we 
could talk about more than just guys we're interested 
in. I’d like us to talk about other things we have in 
common” 

♦ "I think we have a lot in common and understand 
each other. It's fun getting to know you. I'd like to go 
out again next weekend." 

♦ “Our family's been fighting a lot lately. 1 haven't 
been happy coming home because the environment 
is so hostile. I wish we could all be more mindful 
of each other s feelings. I hope we can sit down and 
talk about this." 

You may have noticed that those statements don't use blam¬ 
ing or attacking language. This is crucial. When you describe 
the situation, focus on being objective. State the facts—what 
happened or what was done—without adding judgments. Don't 
make accusations that will put the other person on the defen¬ 
sive. Remember, the goal is to create an open and constructive 
dialogue. Also, be specific when you stale what you w r ant. This 
will help ensure you aren't ignored or misunderstood. 
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Exercise: Formulating Assertive Statements 

For each ol tie asantiweress goals voj listed In tire provkius exertioe, write 
an asaerllvo Stalamerrt using tire Biree-pQft formula: 

Ithhk... 


* kelly * When i did tne previous exercise.nere are 
tne statements I came up with for the five assertiveness 
goals i listed earner: 

L i think you guys may fed offended If I say no when you 
ask me to hang out. 

1 feel Dadly about turning down your offers to spend 
time together. 

Still. I want to find a balance between social time and 
"me" time. 

2. i think tnat there’s another way to approach tnis topic. 

1 feel hesitant to express a different opinion because I 
value your opinion so much. 

i want feedback on my idea. 
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3. I think you may criticize me without thinning about 
now It affects me emotionally. 

i feel hurt sometimes. 

i want to receive more constructive criticism. 

4. This meal isn't wnat I ordered. 

I feel badly that you'll have to do more work. 

However. I want to have the meal I ordered. 

5. i think we don’t collectively make an effort to get the 
chores done. 

I feel overwhelmed and a little resentful when i have to 
do our chores alone. 

i want to establish a rule that we do tne dishes before 
we move on to our own activities. 


When you find yourself struggling to express your feel¬ 
ings and desires, lake a few minutes to write an assertiveness 
goal and a three-part assertive statement that you could use in 
the situation. This will allow you to be clear and direct in your 
communication. 

Revisiting Active Listening 

An important component of assertiveness is active listening, 
which we covered in detail in chapter 1. As a reminder, active 
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listening means focusing your attention on others without 
interrupting. This will help you accurately hear their opinions, 
feelings, and wishes. To briefly review the specifics, there are 
three steps to active listening: 

1. Paraphrasing: Use your own words to restate what 
the other person has said. 

2. Clarifying: In this extension of paraphrasing, you 
ask questions until you understand what the other 
person is communicating to you: "!'m not really sure 
what you mean. Can you tell me more?" 

3. Feedback: This is your opportunity to share your 
thoughts and feelings about what the other person 
has said. The key is to do so in a non judgmental way. 

Let others know that you've heard and understood 
their feelings and wishes. For example, you might 
say, "You're upset about this one issue, but 1 think 
there's a bigger problem that's creating conflict in 
our relationship/' 


Using Assertive Communication and 
Active Listening Together 

Now that you've had the brief refresher on active listening, let s 
take a look at how to combine it with assertive communication. 
This is useful for those inevitable times when you’re in con¬ 
flict with someone and both of you have strong feelings. In this 
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situation, the two of you would ideally take turns using asser¬ 
tive communication and active listening. This can clear up or 
minimize any misunderstandings and open the door to finding 
solutions. 1 lere's an example from two college roommates. 


Sean: 


Our mom is a mess! I don't like coming back to 
this after a stressful day of exam review. [Assertive 


expression] 


Anthony: 


1 don’t understand. Why are you so upset? [Asking 
for clarification] 


Sean: 1 have to focus on my schoolwork, and I can't do that 

when our room is disorganized. Plus, it s hard to 
study when you have friends hanging out in here. I 
just want some quiet please. [Clarification] 

Anthony: I get that you're mad because it's loud and messy in 
here, and that you want my friends to leave when 
you're studying. [Paraphrasing] 

Sean: Yeah, that's right. [Acknowledging being heard 

correctly] 


Anllwnu: Well, 1 have my own priorities and things I need to 
take care of. My job at the student co-op is taking up a 
lot of my time. 1 didn’t have time to take out the trash 
or vacuum today. 1 feel really overwhelmed trying 
to balance my academics, my job, and my social life. 
But I need time with my triends to de-stress trom 
feeling busy all the time. [Assertive expression! 
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Sciin: I hadn't realized how stressed yon are. I understand 

where you're coming from. What can we do to help 
each other out? [Feedback] 

Building from that conversation, in which they both 
used assertive communication and active listening, Sean and 
Anthony forged a compromise. They delegated chores and com¬ 
mitted to doing them so that neither of them would feel their 
room was t<x> disorganized. They also agreed to let each other 
know when it wasn’t a good time to have friends over. 

Exercise: Combining Assertive Expression 
and Active Listening 

A:ik a supportive trierd or tainlly monitor to work with yixi on axit*iing 
aseortlve impression and active listen ing. Pracdarg tlis cWI inltrrUaraUy Wll 
ycu use It spcotar'o'xcJy in real-file aluainna. Wtoi you praeftoe, start 
vwth a small issue, such as deddng on an activity to do togatl®. With the, 
you can move on to mere enwtlenaly charged eaues. 


Responding to Criticism 

We are all unique individuals, with our own experiences, val¬ 
ues, likes, and dislikes, so it makes sense that we won’t always 
agree with each other. Sometimes disagreements result in criti¬ 
cism. Everyone has a difficult time hearing criticism, which we 
often associate with rejection and feelings of defectiveness. Of 
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course, no one wants to be punished or rejected, so we create 
strategies to minimize criticism or the pain associated with it. 
These strategies include getting angry; lashing out, being silent, 
criticizing the other person, or agreeing with the person's criti¬ 
cism of you even il you believe it to be untrue. As you can see, 
those strategies are a mix of passive and aggressive approaches, 
and they can harm your relationships with others. 

In contrast, an assertive response to criticism is based on the 
assumption that you're the final judge regarding your feelings, 
thoughts, wishes, and behavior. And, by extension, you're also 
responsible for the consequences of your feelings, thoughts, 
wishes, and behavior. Ultimately, you're the only person who 
can decide what's best for you. As you were growing up, your 
parents probably made most of the decisions about what was 
good for you because you were a child. But now, as you enter 
adulthood and develop important skills for building and sus¬ 
taining relationships, you're the one to decide what's best for 
you. 

Nonetheless, there will be times when others think they 
know what's appropriate tor you or how you should be, lead¬ 
ing to criticism. There are three good strategies for assertively 
responding to criticism: 

* .Acknowledging 

* Clouding 

* Probing 
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Acknowledgment 

We can nil benefit from constructive criticism, meaning 
helpful feedback that's intended to improve the situation and 
that's offered in a nonjudgmental way. It can help us improve 
ourselves. When you make a mistake (and we all do), receiv¬ 
ing feedback can help you avoid repeating the same mistake. 
Sometimes people offer criticism that's accurate but not con¬ 
structive. Either way, if you receive criticism you agree with, 
constructive or not, let the critic know he or she is right. For 
example, if you're rightfully criticized for not being punctual, 
you could say, ‘'Yes, I'm late again, and 1 know it's inconsiderate 
to keep you waiting." 

It can be easy to fall into the trap of apologizing or mak¬ 
ing excuses. Sometimes you may choose to offer an excuse or 
explanation for your actions, but this isn't necessary when deal¬ 
ing with friends and family members. In those situations, the 
important thing is to acknowledge to the other person that you 
made a mistake. When responding to an authority figure, on 
the other hand, you may want to add an explanation to your 
acknowledgment of the criticism. For example, in the previous 
scenario, about your punctuality, you might add, "The bus broke 
down and we had to wait for another one to arrive." In the end, 
whether or not you give an explanation, always acknowledge 
mistakes you genuinely made. 
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Clouding 

Clouding is a helpful technique for dealing with uncon- 
struct!ve or manipulative criticism that you don't agree with. 
These types of criticisms may have a grain of truth in them, 
but they’re intended to put you down. The key to clouding is 
to find something in the criticism that you agree with while 
inwardly sticking to your point of view. This is likely to calm 
the other person so you can talk about something else or end 
the conversation. 

You may be wondering if clouding is manipulative. It is, but 
it's generally a better alternative than resorting to passive or 
aggressive communication. To use clouding, you need to listen 
carefully to the critic so you can find something that you agree 
with. Once you've done that, you can choose to agree in three 
different ways: in part, in probability, and in principle. 

Agreeing in part: Find a part of the criticism to agree with and 
ignore the rest. Modify exaggerated words your critic uses, 
such as "always” and "never/* rephrasing with a statement you 
can almost agree with but that doesn't distort the essence of the 
person's original meaning. Here's an example: 

Critic: You're always studying. You think everything would 

fall apart if you took a day off. 

Yew; Yeah, 1 do study a lot. 

Critic: You never have time for friends anymore. You've 

become obsessed with your schoolwork. 
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You: You're right. 1 don't have a lot of time for my friends 

right now. 

Agreeing in probability: If there's a chance, even a slim one, 
that your critic is right, you can choose to agree in probabil¬ 
ity. Continuing with the previous example, your reply might be 
"You could be right/' "It may be that 1 study too much," or "It 
could be that I don't have time for my friends." 

Agreeing in principle: You can agree with the other persons 
logic without agreeing with the premise. In other words, you 
can agree with "If X, then Y" and still not agree that X is true. 
Here's an example: 

Critic: It you don't ever spend time with your friends, 

they'll drop you. 

You: You're right If 1 don't ever spend time with my 

friends, they will drop me. 


Probing 

There will be times when you won't initially know whether 
someone's criticism is constructive or manipulative, when you 
don't understand it, or when you feel like you're not getting 
the whole story. If you're in doubt or confused, try probing the 
other person to learn more. 

First, identify the part of the statement that you think the 
person feels most strongly about. Then ask, "What is it that 
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bothers you about [fill in the relevant criticism)?'’ If necessary, 
probe further by asking for a specific example. Listen carefully 
and continue to probe until you understand your critics inten¬ 
tion. Be careful to avoid questions and statements that sound 
defensive, such as “So whats the matter this time?" or "What's 
wrong with what I did?" Remember, you want to get the person 
to express his or her authentic feelings and wishes. Here's an 
example of effective probing: 

Critic: You don't seem to put in a good effort when we work 

together. You do the bare minimum and then leave 
all the difficult, time-consuming stuff to me. 

You: What is it that bothers you about what 1 contribute? 

Critic: You always offer to do the easiest parts of the project. 

like compiling the presentation slides or printing out 
handouts. You get all the praise. 

You: What bothers you about my work getting recognized 

in our presentation? 

Critic: I'm frustrated because my efforts aren't acknowl¬ 

edged to the extent that yours are. I feel like 1 do 
more of the work, and I think you should offer to 
take on more of the effort. 

You: Okay, I see where you're coming from. Thanks tor 

explaining your perspective. 
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Exercise: Practicing Acknowledging, 

Clouding, and Probing 

In the exorcise, wo provide several exampes o' criticisms. to your journal, 
write If boo separate assertive responses tor each: one tlnat uses ackroM I- 
edging, one that uses clouding. arid one that uses petting. Wo krcw tfds 
can be a little tricky, especlaly at list. so \w\o povklod passage responses 
tor eacit, in case you Ibid tfat lipplul. 

1. 'You’re being reaty caretoss. We're not alfcwod to leave school 
grout yds durrig tfie day. I dun't care it everyone else does IL I led 
iwi you’re tie most irrespcnsibte pot sen I knew.’ 

Ftesibe responses: 

AcWiuv-kidyrnerit: 'Yodre right. I am being pretty inesponsiOo.' 

Qoxfing: ’It’s true tint I Iku going oft campus duirg lixicti Peak.' 

Retting: ’Is ttiere arythtog also biat boeiers you about my behav¬ 
ior, besides tlie chance ot getting it bculto wilt ttie principal 
tor leaving Bia scltool grorvds? How etse am I nesporelPQ?' 

2. 'itou rxrvor seom to be frvosted In any rebltonslilp. Wltarievw 
tliMo’s ary sort ot conflict. you dent even by to work through IL' 

RoscJUe responses: 

A*rrjwtedgnicf(t: 'YbuYe rigfil I guess I don’t get emotionally 
invested wfllt otlitr pecpla.' 

Ooxfing Tt’s bue tltal I cton’t ike deali-g with compicaled 
situations.* 

Robing *Wliat antoys you about rny betevkx in relationshtos?’ 
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3. "You spand all you time a i baakotbal, dllier practicing, condtlon- 
mg. cr trairing on your own. B Beams ike Dotting dse ri yox Irte Is 
tliat HtBrestlrg to yuu." 

FtecJUe responses: 

A*rKiwkxJgmef rt 'Yeafi, ycuVe right. BaskeUaJI cart get In tlxt way 
ol ctoi-g otter tilings. Ifce hanging cut with Mends or spordlng 
lima with my tardy.' 

Cfexufing: ‘It's Into. I do care a Id alxtut baskutbal.* 

Robing: *Wtiat buthos you about my camilment to baskutbal?' 

Special Assertive Strategies 

When you need to set limits or assert your own needs in a situa¬ 
tion, there are tour special assertiveness strategies you can use: 

* The broken record technique 

♦ Shitting from content to process 

* Delaying briefly 

♦ Taking a time-out 

The Broken Record Technique 

When you feel like someone doesn’t understand your mes¬ 
sage, or if you want to say no or set limits, you'll find the broken 
record to be extremely useful. You can also use this technique 
when others are so stuck on their own wishes or agenda that 
they can't see yours. 
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The broken record technique is useful for times when your 
explanation would provide the other person with an opportu¬ 
nity to make a bigger deal of a pointless argument. For exam¬ 
ple, maybe your sister wants to watch a horror movie together 
and you’re terrified by horror movies, or maybe vour boyfriend 
wants to go out tor Mexican food and you’d prefer to go to a 
Thai restaurant. 

The broken record technique is a five-step process: 

1. Be clear in your own mind about what you want or 
don't want. Be aware of your feelings, thoughts, and 
rights relevant to the situation. 

2. Formulate a one-sentence, easily understood state¬ 
ment about what you want. Avoid excuses and 
explanations. Be sure not to include “I can’t/’ W'hich 
begs for the response "Yes you can." It’s always bet¬ 
ter to be simple, direct, and honest: "I don’t want 
to.” Finally, do a quick assessment to make sure that 
your statement doesn’t include any loopholes that 
could further the other person's argument. 

3. Use nonverbal communication to support your state¬ 
ment Make eye contact stand or sit upright, and 
keep your hands at your sides. 

4. Calmly and firmly repeat your statement as many 
times as necessary until the person hears your 
message and understands that you aren’t going to 
change your mind. Be consistent and persistent with 
your message. Eventually the other person will run 
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out of excuses and challenges. Don't change your 
statement unless the other person finds a serious 
loophole In it. 

5. You may want to briefly acknowledge the wishes 
of the other person before you return to your bro¬ 
ken record statement: "I understand that you want 
to watch a horror movie, but I'm not going to spend 
two hours of my life being unnecessarily terrified." 
Other than that, don't allow yourself to be side¬ 
tracked by the other person’s statements. 

One final pointer. If you're aware of particular people or 
situations that challenge your ability to say no or set limits, it's 
helpful to plan your broken record statements in advance. 

Here's a dialogue that exemplifies the broken record 
technique: 

Keislui: Let's go to the study session for history class this 

afternoon. 

/erf: I feel pretty prepared for the test. I'd honestly just 

rather review the chapter tonight and study on my 
own. 

Ketslm: Our teacher said it would be really helpful for us to 

go to his review session. I le may even give us a few 
hints about potential test questions. 

loci: I understand that, but 1 don’t want to go. 
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Well, I really don't want to go alone. 1 hope you don't 
miss out on anything because you’re not coming 
with me. 

1 understand that you want me to go with you, but I 
don't want to go. 

It seems kind of stupid that you won't go to some¬ 
thing like this with me. It s going to help you on the 
test. 

1 get your point, but 1 don't want to go. 

Fine, 1 get it. You don't want to go. I'll find someone 
else to go with me. 

Saying the same statement repeatedly may feel awkward, 
but it works. Also, don't be surprised if someone tells you that 
you sound like a broken record! 

Shifting from Content to Process 

This will probably sound familiar. You start having a con¬ 
versation with someone about a specific topic, but before long 
you find lhat I hat two of you have gotten off topic or that one of 
you is doing all the talking and the other person is silent The 
conversation is no longer moving in the intended direction or 
toward achieving the objective. 

In these situations, you need to shift from the agreed upon 
topic (content) to what's going on between the two of you 


KcisJta: 


M: 


KeisJia: 


/«•/: 

KcisJta: 
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(process). This skill involves a bit of self-disclosure about how 
you're feeling or what you're thinking about what's happening 
in the interaction. It’s especially useful in situations where you 
feel the other person is expressing negative emotions ("Your 
face is turning red. Are you angry with me?") or if you feel the 
person isn’t engaged in the conversation (1 feel like you're not 
really listening to me"). You can also use a content-to-process 
shift to express positive feelings that you're having about the 
conversation ("It feels great that we're being so open with each 
other"). The key is to make sure your comments are observa¬ 
tional so others don't experience them as blaming or attacking. 

Delaying Briefly 

With texting, e-mail, and social media being such common 
ways of communicating, it's easy to get caught in the trap of 
feeling pressured to respond immediately—and expecting oth¬ 
ers to do the same. Feeling compelled to respond quickly is very 
common. A huge downside is that this can frequently result in 
agreeing to things we wished we hadn’t or saying things we 
regret, usually because we haven't checked in with our feelings 
and needs. 

Delaying briefly is a helpful technique that allows you to do 
four things: make sure you understand what the other person 
is communicating to you; think about what’s been said; identify 
how you feel and think about the situation; and then respond 
in a way that leaves you feeling pleased with the outcome. In 
short, it gives you time to think about how you want to respond 
and prepare. 
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Ol course, with electronic communication or social media, 
you can easily delay. But in face-to-face interactions, you may 
need to create a pause. 1 lere are a few examples of how you can 
give yourself more time to respond in a conversation: 

* "I'm not sure I understand what you're asking. 
Would you mind saying it a different way?" 

* ‘That's a good point. Let me think about it for a 
minute." 

* "Give me a moment to think. I want to find the right 
way to say how I feel." 

* "Would you mind going over that with me again? 

I'm confused." 

* "Let me explain what 1 took from what you said. 
Then you can let me know if we're on the same page." 

Taking a Time-Out 

You probably remember time-outs from your childhood. 
You may associate them with punishment. But really, a time¬ 
out is about taking a needed break during a situation that isn't 
heading in a positive or constructive direction. One situation in 
which a time-out can be helpful is when you need a break from 
the pressure ot having to make a serious decision. Another is 
when communication has become too passive or too aggressive. 
Just don't use time-out in an attempt to avoid a conversation 

that's necessary but difficult. 
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I lere are some situations in which you might want to use a 
time-out, along with examples of how you might express your 
request for a break: 

* You're on the verge of tears and you can hear it in 
your voice. You're either anxious, embarrassed, 
angry, or hurt, and continuing the discussion would 
make your feelings even stronger. To take a time¬ 
out you might sav, "I'm upset, and it would be better 
for us to finish this discussion tomorrow, when I'm 
in a better frame of mind/' 

* You feel forced to make a decision and it's something 
you're not sure about. In this situation, you might 
say "I'd like to think about this more and get back to 
you soon" or "I'm going to sleep on it." 

* You're talking to a friend, coworker, or classmate 
who's being stubborn and aggressive. Here, you 
could say, "I think this is important, and I'd like to 
talk about it more tomorrow." 

Putting It All Together 

Using the assertiveness skills we outlined in the chapter may 
feel awkward at first. Sometimes it can be difficult to even 
imagine asserting yourself and vour needs. 

Reflect on the last time you felt unsuccessful in a conversa¬ 
tion. Was the outcome what made you feel unsuccessful, or was 
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it how you felt during the conversation? Did you hold back from 
expressing yourself because you were afraid the other person 
would criticize your feelings or reject you? Did you give in to 
the other person's decision or opinion because it felt like the 
easy way out? 

II so, imagine yourself in a future conversation about some¬ 
thing similar—a time when you need to communicate your 
feelings. Practice coming up with assertive statements, using 
words you can realistically imagine yourself saying, whether in 
a conversation with a friend, teacher, boyfriend or girlfriend, or 
family member. As you imagine saying these words, examine 
your body language—does it reflect your intent? Are you being 
direct with your feelings? Begin by practicing these skills with 
someone you're comfortable talking to, such as a close friend 
or supportive family member. With time, these techniques will 
feel natural to you and you'll able to use assertiveness skills in 
everyday life with a wide range of people. 
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Making New Connections 


There are so many opportunities to make new connections in 
everyday life. Yet it can feel intimidating to start a conversation 
with a person you've never met before, or even someone who's 
familiar but you've never interacted with beyond a quick hello 
or a nod of acknowledgment. 

Don't let fear of making contact get in the way of poten¬ 
tially rewarding new friendships and relationships. How many 
times are you going to pass that same familiar face without say¬ 
ing anything? You already know that you may share a common 
interest based upon where you run into this person, whether it's 
at an exercise class, a club meeting, or a favorite hangout spot. 
Are you holding back because you're afraid of being rejected? If 
so, consider the opportunities for connecting that you're miss¬ 
ing out on because of reluctance to take a chance. 

This chapter offers guidance in breaking out of your com¬ 
fort zone and making connections with new people who can 
enhance your life experience. The advice we'll share can help 
you overcome limitations that are preventing you from broad¬ 
ening the many circles of your social network. 
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Overcoming Fear of Rejection 

We all fear potential rejection when forging new relationships. 
It isn't unusual to wonder whether others will meet you with 
enthusiasm if you put yourself out there, or to feel like you 
won't fit in or won't be welcomed. Most people fear they aren't 
good enough, leading to self-consciousness. So when you see 
the potential to connect with someone new, you may immedi¬ 
ately worry that the other person won't view you in the same 
way. This can make you more anxious about interacting, even 
in a simple conversation. 

Given this very* human tendency, you may be letting nega¬ 
tive thoughts get in the way as you anticipate making contact 
with someone new. If you're worried, try reframing the situ¬ 
ation. View making contact with someone as an opportunity, 
and focus on your curiosity rather than your worry. Also con¬ 
sider positive attributes you have that may appeal to a person 
you're thinking of talking to. Lets say you've seen someone 
a few times over the past week at a rock climbing gvm. Your 
shared interest in rock climbing and being active could form a 
foundation for relating to each other. 

Exercise: The Pros and Cons of 
Making Contact 

Wtwn fajriy ary ctialfcingry situation. Iridudfg making contact with 
somecrie now, a holflul tuct mkj* e to weigh tie pros arxl cons. So ccn- 
ddar U>a reason-; wiry yot/d like to awxooch a particubr peoai and write 
about this In your pomal. Then list tlu advantages and disadvantages at 
doing so. 
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♦ kelly * Here’s the list I came UD With when I was 
deciding whether to approach a guy in one or my classes: 

Advantages 

• The potential for a new connection, wnetner 
romantic or just a friendship 

• Developing greater seir-confldence 

• Learning something new about myself 

• Learning new things about someone else 

Disadvantages 

• The possibility of social re|ec tion 

• initiating a conversation that doesn't go anywhere 

• Being disappointed by what the person is actually 
like 

When I weighed those pros and cons, I decided there 
are more reasons to go for it than not to. The possibility 
of rejection maxes me anxious, out the excitement about 
a potential new relationship outweighs those negative 
feelings. 


Being Realistic 

Of course, no matter how enthusiastic or excited you feel about 
connecting, others may not always feel the same way, and it s 
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important to be realistic about this. It can be helpful to tune in 
to the other person’s signals to see whether it's a good time to 
connect. When approaching others, consider whether the} - seem 
preoccupied or in a hurry. There can be a variety of reasons why 
someone may not be emotionally present to engage in a conver¬ 
sation at a particular point in time. If you try to initiate a conver¬ 
sation while others are focusing inward or on other things, you 
probably won’t be successful in initiating genuine contact 

That said, don’t take seemingly unfriendly reactions as a 
rejection. Always keep in mind that there are many factors that 
might prevent a person from engaging with you or being recep¬ 
tive to an invitation, such as previous plans, state of mind, or 
mood. 


♦ kelly ♦ mere was a seemingly friendly guy. 
Wyatt, in my seminar class, and I’d said ni to him a few 
times. After one class, my mlno was still racing about the 
discussion about Hamlet we'd been having. Walking down 
the hallway. I caught up to Wyatt and star ted talking to 
him: "it's weird that our teacher doesn't agree with your 
character analysis. Your point is really interesting and 
definitely has merit." I said confidently. Wyatt glanced 
over at me and mumbled. "Yeah, it’s annoying.” then took 
out his phone and continued walking. I felt embarrassed to 
have been dismissed like tnat. At the time. I didn't consider 
that Wyatt may have been distracted or upset. I just felt 
shut down. 
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The next week. I was pleasantly surprised when Wyatt 
took a seat next to me in class. "Hey, I'm sorry aoout 
tnc other day,’ he began. He exoiained that he was really 
irritated about now dismissive the professor had acted 
toward nim and tnat he had just wanted some time to 
clear ms head before nis next class. 

So don’t interpret otner people's less tnan enthusiastic 
responses as a reflection of now they feel about you. you 
can't read people's minds or be sure wnat issues tney may 
be facing. Assume that a negative or indif rerent reaction 
doesn't have anything to do with you. Ultimately. If an 
initial attempt at making contact isn't successful, don't be 
discouraged. 


Guidelines for Making Contact 

In this section, we'll provide several tips on initiating a con¬ 
versation with a new person. Well get into some specifics 
shortly, but first, we'll offer some general advice on how you 
can increase your chances ot achieving successful interactions. 

First, put into the interaction what you would like to get 
out of it. You may have grown up with the idea of the Golden 
Rule (Do unto others as you would have them do unto you), 
whether it was introduced by your parents, in an elementary 
school classroom, or perhaps by a camp counselor or babysitter. 
Consider implementing the Golden Rule in your conversations 
with new acquaintances. What do you want to get out of the 
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conversation? I low do yon hope the other person will receive 
what you're saying and behave toward you? Keep these feelings 
in mind and treat the other person accordingly. 

Second, focus on the conversation and the person you’re 
speaking with. Although there's a natural tendency to prepare 
your next response while the other person is speaking, try to 
hold yourself back from doing that. You initiated contact with 
this person because you wanted to explore the possibility of 
connecting. Don’t shortchange this potential by fixating on 
yourself. 

And third, be mindful. Stay in the moment, focus on the 
interaction, and keep an open mind. Don't start anticipating 
what might happen next or get distracted by thinking about the 
future of the relationship. 

Beyond those general guidelines, being aware of some 
specifics in regard to body language and breaking the ice can 
go a long way toward maximizing your chances of making a 
connection. Although you can't control how the other person 
reacts, you can increase the likelihood that you'll get a positive 
reaction by following a few simple guidelines for presenting 
your best self. 

Be Aware of Body Language 

Body language is often the first clue people get about each 
other. When vour facial expression is friendly, vour posture is 
upright and open, and you're making good eye contact, you wel¬ 
come others into conversation. Making sure your body language 
is positive will help both you and others teel more comfortable 
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and confident. If your expression is blank (or worse, negative), 
if you're slouching, or if your gaze is on something else, others 
won't feel your interest in getting to know them. So focus on 
how you present yourself, keeping these key points in mind: 

* Move toward the other person. Close the physi¬ 
cal space between you and the other person. If the 
person is seated alone across the room, walk over 
and pull up a chair. This promotes conversation and 
makes you appear friendly and self-confident. 

* Lean forward. Lean toward the person. This shows 
that you're invested and interested in what the per¬ 
son has to say. 

* Have open pasture. Turn vour body toward the per¬ 
son to reflect the focus of your mind and attention, 
and maintain an open posture to indicate friendli¬ 
ness and a welcoming attitude. 

* Make eye contact. Looking at the person you’re 
talking to is crucial in establishing a productive 
conversation. 

* Smile. A positive expression will help the other per¬ 
son know that you're open and interested in making 
contact. 

Use Icebreakers 

The only way to start making contact is to say something. 
If you have trouble initiating a conversation with someone, you 
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may be getting tripped up over what you should .say. If so, you 
may find it helpful to think about why you want to make con¬ 
tact with that person. You might have a shared experience, like 
seeing each other at a coffee shop, perusing the same shelves at 
the library or walking your dogs at the same park. This shared 
interest would be a great place to begin a conversation. 

If you still teel stumped, here are a few types of conversa¬ 
tion starters you might try: 

* Ask for information: “Would you mind showing 
me where the auditorium is? I'm worried I'll be late 
to the first lecture/' "Do you know when the next 
I lunger Games movie comes out? Tve always wanted 
to go to a midnight premiere!" 

♦ Give a compliment: “Those are really cool-looking 
running shoes. Are they comfortable?'’ “Your pre¬ 
sentation on Kelly Slater was awesome. It made me 
want to learn how to surf.” 

* Use humor: ”1 can't believe how stressful signing up 
for classes is. 1 never would have thought I'd be so 
excited to get a spot in Biblical Literature/' “Can 1 
please share your umbrella? 1 already took a shower 
this morning!" 

♦ Reference current events: *'What do you think of 
Taylor Swift's new haircut? 1 know celebrity gossip 
Ls silly, but 1 can't help talking about it." "I barely 
slept at all last night. 1 was so excited after seeing the 
Warriors win.” 
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Mastering the Art of Conversation 

After making initial contact with someone new, it's important 
to consider how to engage in an interesting and satisfying con¬ 
versation. Successful interactions rely on bringing together sev¬ 
eral skills discussed earlier in the book: 

* Asking questions 

* Active listening 

* Self-disclosure 

Asking Questions 

There are two main types of questions that people use in 
conversation: ritual questions and informational inquiries. 
Ritual questions are used to open conversation. They focus on 
learning basic information about the other person. Here are a 
few examples: 

* What's your name? 

* Do you live in the area? 

* Where are you from? 

* Which school do you go to? 

These questions give way to informational inquiries, which 
are designed to elicit detailed facts about the other persons 
experience, beliefs, and feelings. I lere are a few examples: 
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♦ Who's your favorite NBA player? 

* What's your favorite band? 

♦ Do you like spending time in the city, or do you con¬ 
sider yourself more of an outdoorsy person? 

* I lave you ever had Mr. Levinson as a teacher? 

Of course, it's important to be sure you're asking appropri¬ 
ate questions. You don't want to get t<x> personal too soon. 

Active Listening 

We've covered active listening a couple of times already, so 
by now you know the drill: paraphrase, clarify, and give feed¬ 
back (nonjudgmenta 1 ly). Still, this is a crucial skill for successful 
conversations, so we'll revisit it here. 

When you're having a conversation with someone, it's 
important tor that person to feel that you're truly tuned in to 
what he or she is saying. So listen intently and be sure to show 
the other person that you're listening. The truth is, an inability 
to listen is the most common cause of conversational disasters. 

Often, self-consciousness leads people into two traps: 
rehearsing and being preoccupied with fears of embarrassment 
or rejection. We discussed these and other listening blocks in 
chapter 1. But it will be worthwhile to review these two listen¬ 
ing blocks here because overcoming them is essential for mas¬ 
tering the art of conversation. 

When you’re rehearsing, you aren't really listening to the 
other person. Instead, you're thinking about what you're going 
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to say next. This is distracting and can cause you to miss parts 
of the conversation—which quickly becomes obvious to others 
if they’re paying close attention. Focus on the other person and 
listen as if you're trying to memorize what he or she is saying. If 
you need to pause before you respond, that’s fine; people gener¬ 
ally appreciate a thoughtful response that reflects the fact that 
you were listening. 

As for being preoccupied with fears of embarrassment or 
rejection, this is, of course, especially likely when you approach a 
new person. So remember, your chances for a successful interac¬ 
tion will increase if you can be fully present and engaged in the 
conversation. Plus, presenting your best self will actually help 
alleviate some of your fears. Finally the more engaged you are, 
the more engaged the other person will be. We all value someone 
who Is a good listener, and that means being an active listener. 

Self-Disclosure 

Now let’s look at what sort of information to communicate 
about yourself. As discussed in chapter 2, this is called self- 
disclosure. Self-disclosure is fundamental to the development 
of any relationship. Sharing interests, feelings, and thoughts is 
what bonds people and helps them relate to one another. 

We took a look at levels of self-disclosure in chapter 2. Now 
we’re going to approach levels of self-disclosure from a differ¬ 
ent angle, thinking about it in terms of the stage of your rela¬ 
tionship with the person: Are you just making initial contact, 
or are you starting to go deeper? It's important to keep these 
varying levels of self-disclosure in mind as you develop new 
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relation.ships, whether with a new friend, a love interest, or an 
authority figure. 

The First Level: Self-Disclosure During 

Initial Contact 

When you first meet someone, you shouldn't reveal intensely 
personal things about yourself—and you probably don't want 
to! This can be off-putting to the other person and may cre¬ 
ate an uncomfortable dynamic. So at this stage, you'd probably 
want to stick with your interests and basic information about 
yourself. That said, it's also important to share things with the 
other person that reveal something about your character and 
what makes you unique. 

Exercise: Brainstorming First-Level 
Self-Disclosure 

For the Ural lovol o( aai-dselcsue, tlv* atxjut some ritorostng lacts about 
youseff Rualy brainstorm and write yoa ideas in your Jounal Fa tl la let. 
locus cri bast iitormation Hat you'd want a new trend to Know about you. 


* kelly * When i brainstormed about how to 
engage in conversations wnen first meeting a new person, 
here are some of the ideas I came up with: 

*1 enjoy listening to live music. My entire family went to 
a Red Hot cnili Peppers concert, even my parents, and 
we had a great time together." 
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*i‘m very dose with my older brothers. They have 
different interests and i love learning new things from 
tnem, like avalanche safety from my brother Jake, and 
tne Giants’ chance of making the playoffs from my 
brother Eric." 

”1 love exploring the outdoors. On weekends I like to go 
on walks with my dad. it’s a great way to spend time 
together while getting some fresh air.” 


The Second Level: During the Early 

Stages of a New Relationship 

You can move to a deeper level of self-disclosure after 
you've made contact—sometimes fairly quickly after, depend¬ 
ing on how the conversation is going. The second level of self- 
disclosure includes sharing your thoughts and feelings. Early 
in a relationship, it's probably best to limit this to thoughts and 
feelings about the past and future, such as sharing about your 
childhood or about your future career or school plans. Sharing 
your current thoughts and feelings can be difficult early in a 
relationship when you're still finding out about each other and 
building trust. Its a good idea to make sure you feel comfort¬ 
able being vulnerable with the other person before sharing 
present-day thoughts and feelings. 

Here are a couple examples of sharing on the second level: 

* #/ I hope that I end up attending a university that 
makes me feel happy and fulfilled. I want to be 
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involved in a fun, vibrant community. But I don’t 
know if that's necessarily the school that my parents 
or college counselor will think looks best for getting 
hired after graduation." 

* “Seeing this garden reminds me of the tomato plants 
my grandmother helped me tend as a toddler. That 
will always be a great memory of ours" 

Exercise: Brainstorming Second-Level 
Self-Disclosure 

For tlio oecond lovel c* SGlf-dscbsute, mirk about some thoughts and tool¬ 
ings y*x/d Ike to aiare with aomoooa who's becoming a now Hand Redly 
brahsterm and write you ideas in your icumal For this list, (axis mae on 
thoughts and toelfrjs about the past a future, rattier titan tlie present. 

The Third Level: After a Relationship 

Is Established 

Wait to enter the third level of self-disclosure until you've 
developed a trusting relationship. At this stage, you can begin 
to discuss present-day thoughts and feelings, including your 
thoughts and feelings toward the other person. 1 lere an? a cou¬ 
ple of examples: 

♦ Tve been enjoying getting to know you. You're such 
an easy person to talk to, and I feel like I can trust 
you. I appreciate your advice on my problems with 
my parents; it's been very helpful." 
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♦ "It's been .so hard tor me to deal with my friends 
struggle with depression. 1 feel bad for complaining 
about it when he's fighting this problem, but some¬ 
times 1 feel so helpless, like there's nothing I can do 
to make him feel better. 1 don't like feeling that way." 

Since this chapter is an making contact* we won't offer an 
exercise for brainstorming topics for third-level self-disclosure, 
especially because what you share will probably vary widely 
from person to person. But if you feel like it, we encourage you 
to write some of your thoughts on this topic in your journal. 

Putting It All Together 

Making connections with new people and expanding those 
connections requires that you take a chance. If you use open, 
welcoming body language and appropriate icebreakers, and 
also master the art of conversation by asking questions, listen¬ 
ing actively, and engaging in appropriate self-disclosure, you're 
likely to get people's attention. This can open the door to a 
conversation that just may be the start of a great new relation¬ 
ship. And if both of you combine asking questions with sharing 
information about yourselves, you'll both feel like you're get¬ 
ting to know one another. 
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Sexual Communication 


Our culture has become so sexualized, yet few people are really 
comfortable having a discussion about sex As a teen, you may 
find this topic especially challenging. You may face various 
obstacles in talking about sex, including shame, fear of rejec¬ 
tion, lack of information and resources, judgments from your 
parents, fear of being bullied or ridiculed by tout peers, and 
perceived power imbalances in romantic relationships. This 
chapter aims to help you feel more comfortable talking about 
sex and emotional issues related to sex, whether or not you're 
sexually active. 

We'll address how to approach this challenging topic not 
just with your partner, but also with friends and family mem¬ 
bers. To be clear, this chapter is for all teens: those who are 
sexually active, those who are considering becoming sexually 
active, and those who simply want to feel confident and safe 
talking about sex. 

Before we get started, we'd like to emphasize one thing: 
It's important to take your time when making a decision about 
whether to get sexually involved with someone. And along the 
way, you need to feel comfortable discussing sex, including 
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both emotion.il and physical issues, with your partner. Make a 
healthy, positive decision by considering your values and your 
ability to communicate fully with your partner. 

Identifying What Sexuality 
Means to You 

In order to communicate about sex effectively, you first need to 
have a clear idea about what sexuality means to you. 

When you love someone or feel a strong attraction, you 
may feel that the inevitable next step is to have sex. After all, 
that's what we .see in the movies. So sex may seem like the most 
obvious way to show the other person that you care. But is that 
really true, or is it just the dominant message in our society? 
The fact is, there an? plenty of nonsexual ways to express your 
love for another person. We do that in nonromantic love rela¬ 
tionships all the time. Yet sometimes it can be hard to make a 
distinction between your true beliefs about something and the 
beliefs you've adopted, especially if you've adopted beliefs that 
seem to be common among people your age. 

It may also be that you simply don't have enough well- 
rounded information to determine what sexuality means to 
you. Michelle learned a lot about this during an interesting con¬ 
versation with a group of fifty college students. She wanted to 
find out how and what they learned about sex when they were 
younger, and what they were still learning. 

Most of them had similar stories about learning the basics of 
male and female bodies, including sexual anatomy, when they 
were in elementary school. In most cases, boys and girls were 
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separated for these talks (no doubt in an effort to eliminate the 
inevitable laughter that accompanies words like "penis'* and 
"vagina"). Most of them learned a bit more in middle school, 
with further explanations of sexual organs, along with informa¬ 
tion about sexually transmitted diseases and pregnancy pre¬ 
vention. These students had clearly been on the receiving end 
of multiple levels of communication about the anatomical and 
biological aspects of sex. However, they agreed that they hadn't 
been taught much about the emotional aspects of sex. 

This is widespread in our culture, and it's unfortunate. Your 
sexual health is comprised of both your physical health and 
your emotional well-being. Being emotionally prepared for sex¬ 
ual activity or a sexual relationship is essential. And part of that 
is being able to communicate how you feel about engaging in 
sexual activity with someone and what sexuality means to you. 

Exercise: Reviewing the Sources of Your 
Information About Sex 

it migti bo easier tor you lo d entity what sexuality means to you « you 
exainite tlie sources ol your krvxvtedge about sex. to your journal, take 
some time to entire what you k row about sex. Induing bed tacts ard 
helots. Abo r.Jcote tte sauces ot tlal filormatlon. VWkit dd you learn 
tram your points? From sex ed in schooT? Hew atxxit Iran trends or 3b- 
logs? Dd you learn anything (torn after souces? 

Alim yoVve had a charce to process al ot this WcrmaOcn, think about 
what loeis right to you. w*ie«her or not it aligns with wtiat you've teen 
taught. Do you (eel ctear atxxit wtiat sexually means to yc*_r? Do you have 
questions about anything regarding sex? Wlvut resources do yco tiave Icy 
answering those quastions? It possibte, go alraad and write some sort ol 
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daacrlption of what aiwjulty means to you. Ycu can always revisit Hit topic 
later. It's Ifcely that your ideas about Oils wil continue to clange throughout 
you life. 


♦ kelly ♦ Due to the exposure our generation has 
to tne media. I reel Inundated with differing perspectives 
on sexuality. On some TV snows it seems that sex 
is a common activity for teens, both In and out of 
relationships. On other snows, tne decision to nave sex is 
portrayed as more compicated. which feels more genuine 
to me. My peers' opinions about sex vary as widely as tne 
many messages I notice on TV and In tne movies. I think 
tne influence of the media on our attitudes toward sex is 
very powerful. We need to De discerning and review the 
messages we receive about sex. botn In tne media and In 
our lives. 


Assessing Your Readiness 

There are a few key prerequisites for healthy sex. One is free 
and enthusiastic consent. It's also important that the sense of 
power he equal between both partners. Mutual respect and 
trust are key elements of a sexual relationship, and part of that 
trust is being sensitive to each other's vulnerabilities. Of course, 
it's also essential that you and your partner agree about safety 
and the use of protection to prevent pregnancy and sexually 
transmitted diseases. 
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Exercise: Deciding Whether You and 
Your Partner Are Ready 

Reflect cri too pruvtius section and write some oi your key thoughts ^oit It 
in ycur jounal TJien. to liily axptore wtietlier you and you partner are ready 
to start a stwuol relationship), consider all cI Dio loft/wing questions and writ© 
you responses h your journal. These questions will liefe you examine you 
emotions arid expectations arouto sex. and those cil your partner: 

• Have you talked about any telgous or fanily belets Dial woukJ 
conflict with a decision to engage bi saxusi activity? 

• Do you txth Iec4 curfcxlabte takrig ownership ol you emo¬ 
tions and actions rckiiing leelngs ol sadness, regret cr 
dissatisfaction? 

• Do you and you partner tool emotionally and phydcally sale 
with eacli other? 

• Do you bebve that ycur motives are appropriate and healthy, 
arto that you partner's motives are to lino with ycus? 

• Do you recognbe that engayrg to sexual activity ooukJdiaryge 
the rdatrcnailp. and are you prepared tor those clanges? Do 
you bebve tliat your expectations are realistic? 

• Do you I rave an aditt you leal cornier table approadilng lor 
adwoe regarding sex? Does your partner have Irlerdo, famfly 
rnanbus. cr other trusted people who can provide rtovtoe arto 
soppoit? 
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Your Values Regarding Sex 

One of the most effective ways to get in touch with what sex 
means to you is to connect it to your values. If you can identify 
your values, you'll have a clearer understanding of your beliefs 
about sex and its role in your relationships. 

At this point, you may be wondering, “What is a value, and 
how do I go about identifying it?" Values are principles that 
guide our decisions and actions. They tell us what to do, but 
more importantly, they tell us why to do it. They reflect our 
core beliefs and what truly matters to us. Values are also some¬ 
thing we aspire to. There will be times when we will rail short 
ol living our values. But when that happens, we can get back 
on course and continue to strive to make choices that keep us 
aligned with our values. 

Another aspect of values is that they can be either personal 
or social. In this chapter we Ye talking about your body and 
your sexuality, so your values about this will be very personal 
to you. It isn't appropriate for anyone else to tell you how you 
should feel about sex. 


♦ kelly * I think it’s important to examine your 
values In general Before you approach any major decision. I 
ask myself. "How do my actions reflect my values?" If they 
don’t seem to match up. does that mean that I’m making 
a mistake, or does It just mean my values are evolving as 
i mature and get older? I believe that people’s values can 
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change as they gain Bfe experience and tndr character 
develops. Because of this, I try to remember to check In 
and see how I’m feeling in the moment. Being aware of my 
emotions in a situation neips me make tne best possible 
decision. Choosing to act m ways that are aligned with 
my values and beliefs helps me maintain my boundaries 
and make good decisions in difficult situations, including 
whether or not to have sex with someone. 


Exercise: Exploring Your Values 

There aa endtess lats of values (you can even just gcogle ’Values'). The toy 
is Id fcJentlly which values ae perscnaly mearingU for you. To chrlfy yrx/ 
own voJuas. read through tlie folcwhg 1 st of vworcla that ercapsiiale some 
cor in non values. Tills hat terfl comproliensKe: it |ust covers enough areas lo 
gel you thinkrrg about what really matters to yor arid vital you value. 


Acceptance 

Compassion 

DHgence 

AJlecUcn 

Confidence 

Dtoplne 

Appreciation 

Connection 

Drive 

Approacliabllty 

Cooperation 

Empathy 

Attentiveness 

Courtesy 

Encouragement 

Oo5tra3G 

Doptli 

Energy 

Commitment 

Desire 

Enjoyment 

Commurfly 

Deterrnralicn 

Enthusiasm 
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Excitement 

Expressiveness 

Fatness 

Fath 

Farily 

fitness 

Focus 

Frluixllriess 

Frlorddilp 

Fun 

GeojrosJty 

Growth 

Guidance 

Happress 

Hcneaty 

Hixnl/ty 

Hixror 

imagnatlon 

Independence 

IrdM&ialty 

Insighttulness 
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Inspraton 

Irtegrily 

Irtelocl 

Mergence 

Introspection 

Joy 

KryJness 

Lews 

Loyally 

Matuty 

Meaning 

Mrdfuh038 

Motivation 

Openminifcdress 

Openness 

Optimum 

F’abence 

PaceMMiness 

Ffarseverance 

FYagmetism 

Reasonableness 

Relablily 


Reject 

Reopcnsbllty 

Sell-respect 

Sharing 

Snootily 

StaMty 

Strength 

Success 

Support 

Syrrpatify 

leairv/wk 

ThoughUuhesa 

Trust 

Trustworthiness 

Truth 

UnJutslaHliyj 

Virtue 

Vtecn 

Vakintoerl’yj 

Wtumheartadness 

VvfeiJim 

Zeal 
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In you journal record &>o valjau Hal are Important to you 'rbu can 
c»U*r just )d ctown words trom ll© pracodrg 1 st a olKer we»ds that capture 
you values, <* you can write statement; about tho values you care about 
mast dt**ily. Tl or conskfcr hew llese vauas redto to you awual Hie or me 
sexual life you etwsJwi tor ycursett. and write about Ibis as wdl 


Effective Sexual Communication 

There an? many different contexts for communicating about 
sex, and your approach will obviously vary depending on who 
you're talking with and why. Obviously, discussing sex with 
your partner or a potential partner calls for a quite different 
approach than you'd take with your parents. Also, you may 
be seeking information, or you may want to share something 
about your sexuality with others. Any of these conversations 
can be challenging, so the sections that follow offer some point¬ 
ers on how you might approach them. 

We want to emphasize the importance of healthy, produc¬ 
tive communication about sex in all of your relationships. Being 
able to discuss this topic, whether with a potential partner, with 
your friends, or even with your parents, is a fundamental step 
Inward feeling more confident about your sexuality. 

Communicating with Your Partner 

Good communication will definitely improve any roman¬ 
tic relationship. It will also help you feel more assured about 
whatever decision you make regarding whether to engage with 
someone sexually. It's essential to communicate clearly about 
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these issues if you’re considering becoming sexually active with 
someone. Be sure to address these key points: 

* Discuss safe sex and birth control 

♦ Be clear about your sexual and physical health and 
be sure your partner does the same. 

* Discuss the pace you're comfortable with. 

♦ Talk about what you want or need to be comfortable 
with intimacy. 

* Discuss how you feel about your body. 

♦ Communicate about what feels good and what 
doesn't. 

* Discuss your beliefs and values about sex. 

♦ Clarify how having sex may affect your relationship. 

For example, is monogamy a requirement? 

Having healthy sexual communication means creating a 
space in which you and your partner can openly discuss what 
each of you want from your relationship and what does and 
doesn't work for each of you. Admittedly, this can be very dif¬ 
ficult. Your partner may tell you something you don’t want to 
hear, or you may need to communicate something that your 
partner might not want to hear. Healthy communication about 
sex means being able to say no and having your partner accept 
that with respect and without pressuring you to change your 
mind. It also means being able to .say yes if that's the decision 
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both of you arrive at after thoughtful, honest conversation. 
Although it can be challenging, communicating in this way will 
help you and your partner feel more comfortable together—or 
let you know that the relationship may not be a good fit. 

Exercise: Planning for Effective 
Communication About Sex 

Because taking about s«x can be so chaftangng, ft's a i»eat Idea to thrfc 
about It In advance. Hiis wfl Iwp you formulate your thoughls arid dutco- 
irm& your preteronces. and also lieJp you communicate cfearty «*ion me 
time oomes It* a cfecusafon In yuui Journal, record <A*iut you'd like to say to 
you partner about sk ll you dart have a partner. Uiink about Atkrt you'd 
went to discuss and clarify with aamecne you were aonsUarlng being fit- 
mate wltlv 

Asking Questions About Scx 

It s important to have the most accurate information pos¬ 
sible about sex so that you can make healthy decisions. When 
seeking information, keep an open mind about who you might 
approach. Your partner, friends, or even family members can 
all be great resources for you. Though it will probably take 
some courage, ultimately you may feel more comfortable ask¬ 
ing people you're close to about sex We recommend turning tn 
a trusted adult for adv ice and information. 

In addition, you can find good information in books and 
even on the Internet. Just be sure to consult reputable sources, 
such as the websites of organizations like Planned Parenthood. 
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These websites provide information about sexuality in general, 
relationships, sexual health, sexually transmitted infections, 
birth control, emergency contraception, abortion, pregnancy, 
gender identity, and sexual orientation. 

Talking lo Your Parents About Being 
Sexually Active 

Of course, it can be nerve-racking to even think about talk¬ 
ing to your parents about sex. 1 lowever, your parents can be 
a useful resource, and a good support system in making sex¬ 
ual decisions. After all, your parents have had to make similar 
decisions about sex in their own lives, and their perspectives 
and experiences can be informative. You might be surprised at 
how useful the conversation is, especially in regard to decision 
making. 

Here are a few tips to help you feel more comfortable 
approaching the conversation: 

♦ Pick a time when your parents aren’t preoccupied 
and can give you their full attention. Understand 
that this may be a sensitive topic lor them too, so 
make sure they aren’t busy or worrying about some¬ 
thing when you start the conversation. 

* Set the tone. If you're feeling anxious about the con¬ 
versation, feel free to share that with your parents. If 
you tell your parents that it feels difficult to approach 
a topic, they'll understand that you want lo discuss 
something serious. 
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♦ Consider what you want to talk about and decide 
how specific you want to be. You can disclose how¬ 
ever much information you want to your parents. 

At first, you might feel more comfortable speaking 
about sex more generally. For example, you could 
tell your parents that some of your friends have 
decided to have sex and ask them what they think 
about that decision. Then, once you feel comfortable 
and safe in the conversation, you could share that 
you and your partner are also considering becoming 
sexually active- 

If you've decided to become sexually active and you're at a 
loss as to how to initiate a conversation with your parents about 
this, here are a couple of approaches you might try: 

♦ “I'm thinking about having sex, and 1 want to talk to 
you about it. What do you think about that decision?" 

♦ 'Tm thinking about having sex. Can we talk about 
birth control?" 

Talking to your parents about sex can feel intimidating, 
but they can probably give you valuable support and advice. 
I lowever. if a conversation with your parents doesn’t go well, or 
if you simply don’t feel you can discuss this topic openly with 
your parents, find another adult you can trust—someone you 
would feel comfortable talking with about your sexuality and 
sexual activity. Later, this person may be able to help you com¬ 
municate with your parents about your sexuality. 
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Your Sexual Orientation 

Our culture is becoming much more open about sexual ori¬ 
entation. This has led to a proliferation of terms about sex and 
gender, and sometimes these terms get confusing. Basically, 
you have your biological sex, your gender, your gender identity, 
and your sexual orientation. 

Biological sex refers to whether a person is female, male, or, 
in rare cases, intersex, with both male and female physiological 
characteristics. Gender can have several meanings but it typi¬ 
cally refers to social roles and cultural ideas about male and 
female appearance and behavior. It can also refer to a persons 
legal status. Gender identity refers to people's feelings regard¬ 
ing their gender. For people who are transgender, their biolog¬ 
ical sex and their gender aren’t the same. In terms of sexual 
orientation, you may identify as straight, bisexual, gay, lesbian, 
questioning, or even asexual, meaning you don’t feel sexual 
attraction to people of any gender. 

These issues can be complex. They’re also very personal, 
and a key part of your identity. No one else has the right to tell 
you what your identity should or shouldn’t be. If you need sup¬ 
port, or if you feel confused, seek out someone you trust and 
can talk to about this topic, or look for resources in your area. 
Don't struggle with these issues alone. 
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Putting It All Together 

As you mature and consider becoming sexually active, its 
important to have a solid understanding of the facts about sex, 
including about contraception and disease prevention. Be open 
to discussing these topics, as well as your sexual identity and 
decisions about sex, with your parents. If that isn't possible, 
find other trusted adults you can talk with about these topics. 
And remember, in addition to protecting yourself physically, 
you need to protect yourself emotionally, and to make sure 
your partner feels safe and protected. Ultimately, whether or 
not you're involved with someone or thinking about getting 
involved, it s a good idea to be clear about your values in regard 
to sex and to prepare yourself to talk about it. 
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Family Communication 


A common desire that we all share is to be understood. With 
family members, many of us operate under the belief that they 
understand us better than anyone else, but this isn't always the 
case. And it may cause you to communicate less because you 
just assume they know your wants and needs. 

Staying Current 

As a teenager, you're in the middle of some of the most dra¬ 
matic developmental wars of your life. There's a high prob¬ 
ability that some of the things that were true of you as a child 
have changed now that you're a teen. Or maybe your family 
members are assuming that some things have changed for you, 
but they actually haven't. Whatever the case may be, you need 
to maintain healthy communication with your parents and sib¬ 
lings so you can all stay current with each other. 

Consider Mike's situation. When he started high school, he 
was so excited to be able to play football on the school team. 
In his freshman and sophomore years, he committed himself 
wholeheartedly to training year-round. Now he's seventeen 
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and a junior, and hes noticed some changes in himself, includ¬ 
ing that football is no longer his priority. He taught himself 
how to play piano, and these days he preters music, especially 
experimenting with different melodies and writing songs. 
While Mike still plays on the football team, he's more inter¬ 
ested in devoting his tree time to music. It s important for Mike 
to explain this change to his family so they can support him, 
and so they won't be making incorrect assumptions about what 
matters most to him. 

Exercise: Understanding Your Changes 

Dixirg your teenage yeas lord tlvouj^icut life, really). I’a a good Idea to 
pofkxHcally assess youraell. identify ways in which you've charged, ar»J 
communicate tins information to ytut farrfly membera. h ytur jcunal, 
take some time to write about ipedfc diarges yoivu seen in yourself, 
irctodirg Ifcss and didikes, fiteresis, values, and prtttlties. AJso think about 
whether your parents arvJ sbUngs are aware ol Ueae diarges. Do you feel 
oomibitabto oliaring them wlttv your family? Whether 01 rot you feel com¬ 
fortable with this. aieryJ acme time wrfllig about wf rut you wish your lamily 
rTomteos know about you. Expressing ycut oboervaticoo Or el tlicughts in 
your Jounal can tielp you led mote comlurtabe dfscuasrg ttraao clianges 
with your larrily. 


Understanding Family Patterns and 
Communication Styles 

Just because you live with people doesn't mean you know 
everything about them. It s likely that you don’t give the same 
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attention and focus to your family members as you might give 
to your friends. One reason is because your family members 
have been a more constant presence in your life. It's com¬ 
mon to tend to operate on autopilot with the people we're 
around the most. Yet this can lead to incomplete or unhealthy 
communication. 

Another thing that can affect family communication is 
peoples communication styles. In chapter 6, we discussed 
three styles of communication: passive, aggressive, and asser¬ 
tive. NJow we'll look at a few other styles to be aware of, espe¬ 
cially in communications with family members. Instrumentol 
comm un ication is the expression of factual information, such 
as when you're to be picked up from school or the lime and 
location of a game. This kind of information helps your family 
function in a more organized way. Affective communication is 
how people share their emotions, such as happiness, sadness, 
or anger. 

You may have similar patterns to those of your parents, and 
if their styles are problematic (such as passive or aggressive), 
this can keep you or your entire family locked in a pattern of 
ineffective or difficult communication. If you've adopted your 
parents" communication styles, that's completely understand¬ 
able. After all, you've been exposed to their habits since you 
were born. Like most people, you've probably accepted your 
parents' ways of relating without thought or analysis. 

Alternatively, your communication style might be quite dif¬ 
ferent from that of one or more of your family members, and 
this too can cause problems. Consider Daniel, whose family 
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consists of himself, his older sister, Marin, and his father, Jose. 
Maria won't talk with anyone when she’s upset—she doesn’t 
engage in affective communication during difficult times. Like 
most parents, Daniel’s dad makes the majority of the family's 
plans, and he's very open and direct with instrumental commu¬ 
nication. But like Maria, Jose tends to be guarded about com¬ 
munication when he’s experiencing negative emotions. Daniel, 
on the other hand, is very expressive and wants to talk when 
he's preoccupied with an issue. Unfortunately, his sister and 
father tend to shut down that kind of communication, which is 
frustrating for Daniel. 


Exercise: Identifying Family Communication 
Styles and Patterns 

Tate acme time to conskter wtal does arrt doesn't work in ytur 1 am- 
ily's oommuicaUcns and write about tills in yixit journal. Afco klantfy tlie 
primary ccmmunlcafon style each person tends to dsp&y arid hew al o( 
tie styles c* commurtcallon weVe outlied sttow up in your Irene. Do ytxx 
tanrty members use words to express atlectvo communicator!, or do they 
tend to ruty on body language or otter styn^s"? For example, do acne larrity 
rremters clam up when theyVe argry? Spend seme time writng n you 
journal about how each o( yojt family members expresses instrumental and 
alfective commmcalicri Be sure to irdxte yousold 

Do you notkes ary patterns? Do you tiave a commuricatkjn style similar 
to anyone else in your famly? Do your parents lave tte same ccnrrunka- 
tton style? It not, is It easier kx you to ccnnunlcale with ere parent than toe 
otter? fi so. wily? 
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Family Rules About Communication 

In almost every family there are some topics that are more 
acceptable to discuss than others. There may be spoken or 
unspoken rules about what family members can't ask for, talk 
about, or even just point out. These can become unconscious 
inhibitors that prevent you from sharing important parts of 
yourself and your experience. Here are examples of the kinds 
of communication that are off-limits in some families: 

♦ Asking for help 

♦ Seeking acknowledgment or recognition for work 

♦ Asking for emotional support 

♦ Showing that feelings have been hurt 

♦ Showing any type of emotion 

♦ Discussing sex 

♦ Noticing or commenting on mistakes and problems 

♦ Voicing disagreement or bringing conflict into the 
open 

♦ Expressing anger, especially toward parents 

♦ Expressing fear 

♦ Showing affection 

♦ Asking for attention 

♦ Expressing ambivalence, reservations, or uncertainty 
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Of course, some topics can be more difficult to discuss 
than others. Yet you're also entering a time of life filled with 
uncertainties—a time of life when it would be ideal to learn to 
communicate your challenges, successes, and concerns to your 
parents and other family members. Perhaps you're entering 
junior high, high school, or college, and being able to talk with 
your family members about your experience would help you 
get the support you need in this new setting. However, it may 
be difficult tor you to ask for certain kinds of help or guidance if 
you haven't done so in the past And because of all the changes 
you're experiencing, you're also entering uncharted waters. You 
may feel uncomfortable bringing up topics that you've never 
discussed with your parents. 

One thing to keep in mind when thinking about these top¬ 
ics or considering discussing them with your family is that 
your parents learned their patterns of communication from 
their parents. Styles of communication tend to be handed down 
from one generation to the next and that could extend to you. 
The important point here is not to judge or blame anyone, but to 
bring your awareness to what's getting in the way of effective 
communication. By identifying areas in which you can make 
changes, you can improve your relationships. 

Exercise: Identifying Your Family's Rules 
About Communication 

Tale DCfiB lire to cxirclttor what rutos yojt kndy may have about ccmrru- 
rlcatkxx Du any of them get to tlie way of yuu being tieard ai d uiHtorslixxr? 
Art J do ariy ol them piavtrrt yxi from being abb to hear arid understerd 
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p/ family mentoorS? lake same time to write alxx/t any tries that may be 
laving a negative Impact cr farrty commuricaliore. Also ccnstle* wtrether 
you have any (ears about uxptessryj your entotons, cteslres. ot needs wth 
truly members aid write about ibis in yc*x jcunal. II any ot your leas are 
a result ct past experleroes lluii lelt you leellng emotionally unsafe ur fearful 
ol ccnseijjences trom your parents or your sittings, t» sue to write about 

tills too. 


* kelly * i or ten feet anxious or reluctant to talk to 
my dad or brotners about tnings tnat are really upsetting 
me, wnereas i always feel comfortable discussing a 
prowem or venting to my mom. i trunk i assume my dad 
and brotners would be less interested In nearing about 
wnat's upsetting me. However, when i do reach out to 
tncm for advice, they're receptive and heiprui. For some 
reason, i tend to forget tnat outcome and end up talking to 
my mom or a friend instead. This is why keeping a journal 
can be so helpful, just by writing about tnis, i realized tnat 
tnis may be my own rule about wnat's okay to talk about, 
not a family rule. 


Dealing with Expectations 

Another reason family communications can be difficult, espe¬ 
cially for teens, is because young people often believe their par¬ 
ents have certain expectations for them—and indeed, this is 
often the case. So you may fear disappointing your parents by 
expressing your true self. 
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Take Jason, whose father owns a hair salon, where his older 
brother and sister work. The business has always been a big 
part ot the family’s life. Jason grew up spending his weekends 
there, running around giving customers lollipops and watch¬ 
ing his dad manage the salon. For years, Jason's dad has been 
telling him that he‘s a natural businessman and saying he can’t 
wait for the day Jason starts working alongside him. Recently, 
however, Jason has been gel ting more interested in pursuing a 
future in acting. In fact, hes been talking to his drama teacher 
about applying for a performing arts scholarship. But even 
though this is his dream and very important to him, he hasn't 
mentioned it to his dad—or anyone else in his family—because 
his dad seems so excited about having Jason follow him in his 

Like Jason, you may be hiding a specific interest that you 
feel is in conflict with your family s expectations for you. Or 
you might find yourself in a situation like Casey, who’s strug¬ 
gled with her sexual orientation. She’s gay, but she's afraid to 
come out to her parents. She's an only child, and her parents 
have always told her that she was all they ever wanted, but that 
they'll be so excited to have a son-in-law when she gets mar¬ 
ried. She feels badly that they'll never get their wished-for son- 
in-law, and she feels so distraught about this that she's been 
unable to tell them that she's gay. 

If, like Jason and Casey, you haven't been sharing your true 
self with your family, there's a good chance that you're really 
struggling. This relates back to chapter 2, where we discussed 
how important self-disclosure is tor strengthening relationships. 
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It you Vi* been hiding parts of yourself you probably feel less 
connected to your family. You may even feel uncomfortable in 
your home, believing that if your family members knew the 
real you, they wouldn't love you as much or accept you as they 
do now. And the fact is, it can be difficult for parents to accept 
their childrens growth and individuation. 

As a teen, you're making dramatic changes—physically, 
emotionally, and socially. Parents often long for the time when 
their children were little and life seemed simpler and more pre¬ 
dictable. When you were younger, it may have been easier tor 
your parents to dream that you'd eventually fulfill their expec¬ 
tations. But in most cases, parents genuinely want what's best 
for their children. They want their children to live their own 
dreams. Consider Casey's experience. She did finally tell her 
parents that she's gay, and contrary to her expectations, they 
were happy and gratified that she shared this with them. 

Exercise: Exploring Expectations 

Havo you Iwtoeri any parts ot yoosefl Iran your parents cr other larrily 
mambas because you tour tlmy'll be disappartotf? Do any of lliose (ears 
stem Iron arpectatlcns you Blink your parents have tor you? Taka soma 
time to write about tills In your journal. As you do so. also oaisder wtietlier 
ary d your tears retoct you own expectaltns about hew your paents wll 
read II this is tlie case, you rriijit write about pats ot yoursull Dial you'd 
16® to stare with them, arid about how you might approach this in a way 
tliat reflect! ycur true salt aid your wlalies. along with yucr concerns about 
disappointing ycur parents. 
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Common Communication Blocks 
in Families 

In chapter l f we discussed common communication blocks. Not 
surprisingly, many of these tend to cause problems in family 
communication. You can probably easily come up with exam¬ 
ples of how advising, arguing, and being right show up and 
cause problems in your own family, especially in your interac¬ 
tions with your parents. These issues come up a lot as teens test 
their limits and become more independent. Another block that 
comes up often—and that may seem a bit surprising at first—is 
mind reading. Another is rehearsing. 

Mind Reading 

As mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, it can be all 
too easy to assume that your family members know everything 
about you or understand your thoughts and feelings, and vice 
versa. After all, your parents and perhaps your siblings have 
known you your entire life. It's easy for family members to 
fall into the habit of predicting or assuming each others' reac¬ 
tions and responses based upon past experiences and interac¬ 
tions. This assumption of familiarity can make active listening 
more challenging and lead to the misconceptions, mispercep¬ 
tions. and misunderstandings that result from not bringing full 
awareness to conversations. 
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♦ kelly ♦ My mom ana I know each other very 
weli-we talk every aay and share a lot with each other. 
Sometimes one or Doth of us assume that we know what 
the other is thinking or feeling. A lot of times this works 
Decause we get each other. But It can cause problems In 
situations where either of us reacts or feels differently 
than the other predicts. 

For example, tne issue of mind reading In family 
communication came up between my mom and me when 
we were working on this Dook. We were talking about what 
to include In chapter 10. specifically the Idea of bringing 
awareness to individual strengths ana weaknesses when 
preparing for an interview. Here's how the conversation 
went: 

MKneu& Do you like the idea of including an example of 
Identifying strengtns and weaknesses? 

m&c l think it’s a good idea. 

MfcfWte: it reminds me or the time Eric was in the nospitai 
and we were talking about Jake's.. 

Kcay. Yeah. I know, out I don't think we should use that 

as an example. 

i wasn’t suggesting using it as an example. I was 
just bringing up the story because it’s funny. 

Keay. Oh. 
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What just happened? in families. It isn’t unusual to 
predict what other family members are going to say* We 
grow accustomed to hearing each other say certain things 
more than once. Then, when that seems to be happening 
once again, we may automatically take a shortcut to the 
end or the conversation, unfortunately, we often Jump to 
the wrong conclusion, wmcn can derail a conversation. 


Here's a classic example of mind reading. Esther, who's six¬ 
teen, wants to go to a concert with her friends on a Thursday 
night In the past, her parents have expressed concern about 
her staying out late on school nights, and they generally haven’t 
agreed to it. She decides to ask about this concert anyway, in the 
hopes that they might change their minds. When she brings it 
up, her dad s first response is to remind her why he's hesitant to 
let her stay out so late and get so little sleep on a school night. 
As Esther hears him saying this, she feels frustrated and starts 
talking over her dad, telling him that it's unfair that he won’t 
make an exception this one time. 

However, Esther's dad was Just expressing his concerns 
before agreeing to let her go. Unfortunately, because Esther was 
mind reading, she started to argue before he was done speak¬ 
ing. As a result, he felt frustrated with her in return. Esther 
didn't give her dad the opportunity to tell her that he was will¬ 
ing to let her to go to the concert. 
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Rehearsing 

Another common listening block in family communica¬ 
tions is rehearsing. Let's revisit Esther's situation. When her 
dad started telling her he was concerned about her staying out 
late on a wee knight she started coming up with arguments 
in her head. As she rehearsed how she'd respond, she stopped 
listening to her dad. And as you may have noticed, when she 
interrupted him to argue, she introduced a third listening block 
(arguing). 

Putting It All Together 

Everything you've learned in this chapter will help you 
strengthen your communications with your family and engage 
in more self-disclosure. In addition, we recommend that you 
revisit the concepts of listening with empathy openness, and 
awareness, discussed at the end of chapter 1. When commu¬ 
nicating with people you know very well, it's important to 
acknowledge teelings that may cause them to respond in a cer¬ 
tain way, to listen without judgment, and to be aware of their 
beliefs or inquire about them. 
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Communication for 
Academic and Career 
Success 


Most of this book has focused on communicating with friends, 
loved ones, or other social contacts. In this chapter, we'll look 
at how to communicate for academic and career success. While 
this is also a social realm, it typically calls for a different kind 
of communication. As mentioned in chapter 7, this kind of com¬ 
munication usually involves less self-disclosure. It also calls for 
presenting your best self. You'll definitely want to use active 
listening in these contexts, but you may want to be a bit more 
sparing in your use of some of the other skills in this book, such 
as assertive communication or challenging the distortions in 
others' perspectives. Of course, you should still be true to your¬ 
self. You may just need to tread a bit more lightly. 
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The Perils of Connectivity 

These days we have so many ways to communicate with 
people—and to communicate quite quickly. While this creates 
more opportunities to connect, including in academic and pro¬ 
fessional realms, it can also lead to more miscommunication. 
So before we dive fully into communication for academic and 
career success, lets take a look at the potential advantages and 
pitfalls of some common ways of communicating. 


Texting 


Texting has made quick communication much more con¬ 
venient. According to the Pew Research Center, 72 percent of 
teens text regularly and one in three teens send more than one 
hundred texts per day. Given these statistics, we think there's a 
good chance that texting is your favorite means of communica¬ 
tion. There isn't much research yet on the long-term effects of 
texting on communication, but it is changing the way people 
communicate with each other. As you’ve probably experienced, 
it can create miscommunication because it leaves so much to 
interpretation. It also encourages incomplete sentences, mis¬ 
spellings, and less face-to-face contact. Finally, with so many 
teens using texting as a primary means of communication, it 
seems that many teens are becoming less comfortable with 
other forms of connection, such as phone calls, e-mail and 
other written communications, and, most of all, face-to-face 
interactions. 
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Written Communication 

If you're in the habit of texting a lot. you're probably in the 
habit of abbreviating certain words or maybe even intention¬ 
ally misspelling words. This is acceptable in texting, but it looks 
unprofessional or careless in other written communications. 
For example, Michelle once had a student turn in a paper in 
which he spelled the word “cues" as “Qs " This made him come 
across as lazy and perhaps less intelligent. In all of your written 
communications, give some thought to who you're contacting 
and how you want to present yourself. Make sure you express 
yourself in a way that conveys the message you want to send. 


E-mail Communication 


E-mail often falls somewhere between texting and formal 
written communication. Its versatile and an effective means of 
communication in many situations. But like texting, it can eas¬ 
ily lead to miscommunication. As with other forms of written 
communication, it's important to keep the person you're con¬ 
tacting in mind and to adjust your style accordingly. Obviously, 
the style and tone you use with a close friend probably isn't 
appropriate for a teacher, boss, or elderly family member. 

Whenever you write an e-mail, first ask yourself the follow¬ 
ing questions: 


* Who are you communicating with? Is that person 
comfortable with e-mail? Does the person have reg¬ 
ular access to e-mail? 
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* What is your relationship to the receiver of your 
e-mail? 

* What do you want the person to think about you? 

* What kind of impression are you trying to make? 

Phone Calls 

Effective telephone communication begins with thinking 
about your purpose before you make a call. What are you try¬ 
ing to communicate? If you don’t reach the person you're call¬ 
ing, what message will you leave? Are you calling from a quiet 
place with limited distractions so you can focus on the conver¬ 
sation? Remember, every time you communicate, you leave oth¬ 
ers with an impression of you. Make sure it's a positive one. 


* kelly * I've round tnat it’s very important to leave 
a voice mall If you don't reacn someone. Adults especially 
seem to appreciate receiving a voice mall message, it can 
also make communication more efficient by avoiding the 
need to call tnat person back yet again. When you leave a 
message, you can go ahead and communicate wnat you 
want to say. 
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Face-lo-Face Communication 

Nothing replaces face-to-face communication. If texting or 
e-mail is your primary means of communicating, you're miss¬ 
ing out on opportunities to make deeper connections. Both are 
great for quick, surface-level contact, but it you really want to 
connect with people, know them better, or have them know you 
better, it's essential to interact in person. 

Self-Knowledge 

You'll want to keep all of the pointers we've given in mind as 
you engage in academic and job- or career-related communica¬ 
tions. It's also crucial to develop your self-knowledge. Because 
people you communicate with about academics or your career 
can play a major role in determining your fate, you need to 
present your best self. So to prepare for these interactions, 
develop a strategy based on solid self-knowledge. If you’re 
being considered lor any position—whether at a particular 
school, in a volunteer program, or for a job—the people you'll 
meet with will want to know that you have a keen awareness 
of yourself. 

This may sound easy. Of course you know yourself. But 
do you know yourself in a way that you can communicate to 
another person, and in the context of the position you're seek¬ 
ing? Make a point of assessing your interests and skills. Then, 
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as a first stop, consider whether they're a good fit tor the orga¬ 
nization you're contacting and the position for which you're 
interviewing. Review the job description or other requirements 
and make a list of the skills and experiences you need to have. 
Then make a list of your experiences (in and out of school) and 
how these have strengthened your skills. Compare the two and 
consider whether they match up well. By considering this in 
advance, you'll be in a better position to provide examples of 
how your experiences relate to the position. You'll also be able 
In highlight your value to an interviewer. 

Interviewing 

For simplicity’s sake, in the rest of this chapter we'll discuss 
interviewing for a job. However, all of the pointers we pro¬ 
vide are also helpful when applying to schools or tor volunteer 
positions. 

Once you've determined that you meet the requirements 
for a given position, its time to seek an interview. But first, ask 
yourself a few key questions to ensure that the opportunity is 
truly a good fit for you: 

* Are you capable of doing the job successfully? 

* Do you wholeheartedly want the job? 

* Can you fit into the organization in terms of appear¬ 
ance and demeanor? 
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Dress for Success 

Research the organization to find out if there's a dress code 
or how students or employees typically dress. When consider¬ 
ing your appearance, keep these tips in mind: 

* Arrive well-groomed, with your hair neatly trimmed 
and brushed, and styled away from your face if pos¬ 
sible. For men, it's a good idea to be clean shaven. 

* Don't use heavy fragrances, such as cologne or 
perfume. 

* Don't wear a low-cut blouse or other suggestive 
clothing. Skirts and dresses should be no shorter 
than knee length. 

* Don't wear open-toed shoes or heels higher than 
three inches. 

* Keep accessories to a minimum. 

As with your writing style, your grooming and attire com¬ 
municate a great deal about you. What kind of impression do 
you want to make? If you're in doubt when dressing for an 
interview, err on the conservative side. 

Types of Interviews 

Depending upon the position, your first interview may 
take place on the phone, over Skype or something similar, or in 
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person. In this section we’ll provide some tips to help you make 
a good impression in all three kinds of interviews. 

In-Person Iiitervieios 

It's common for an interview to start with the interviewer 
asking you to share a bit about yourself or to talk about why 
you're interested m the position or the organization. Make sure 
you're prepared to address this. Your answer should show how 
your skills, interests, and experience would be a good fit for the 
position and the organization. 

The interviewer will want a fairly brief answer to this ques¬ 
tion. so consider using the following ninety-second guideline 
that many career centers suggest. 1 lere's the tormula: 

* Focus the first fifteen seconds on any relevant and 
appropriate personal information you wish to sham 

♦ Focus the next thirty seconds on your academic 
experience, such as specific areas of interest or rel¬ 
evant course work. 

* Focus the next thirty seconds on your professional 
experiences, such as past employment, leadership 
positions, internships, or relevant extracurricular 
activities. 

♦ Use the last fifteen seconds to emphasize your inter¬ 
est in the position, connecting this back to previ¬ 
ously stated information. 
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Come up with a statement along these’ lines specific to each 
interview. Then practice your answer in advance so you can 
stay tocused and concise. You might want to write a script to 
assist you when practicing. But when the time for the interview 
comes, set the script aside. You want vour answer to sound 
heartfelt not rehearsed. 

Prior to the interview, also consider any questions you'd like 
to ask the interviewer. Make sure your questions reflect the fact 
that you've researched the company or organization. 1 lowever, 
at this early stage, don't ask any questions about compensation 
or benefits. Those are only appropriate once you've been offered 
a position. 

Be prepared in other ways, as welL In particular, be sure 
to bnng any paperwork you may need with you. 1 lave your 
resume, the job description, and any other related documenta¬ 
tion at hand. 

Finally, end the interview well. At the end of the conver¬ 
sation, be sure to thank the interviewer for taking the time to 
talk with you. Reiterate your interest in the position, your belief 
that you would be a great fit, and that you would welcome the 
opportunity. 

Telephone and Internet-Based Interviews 

The preceding guidance on m-person interviews also 
applies to phone and Internet-based interviews. However, there 
are a few additional considerations when you aren't interview¬ 
ing in person. 
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If you're applying for a position in a distant city or state, 
your initial interview may take place on the phone or over the 
Internet. Also, some organizations like to use a telephone inter¬ 
view to screen potential candidates prior to committing to an 
in-person interview. It's important to be just as prepared tor 
these interviews as you would be for one conducted in per¬ 
son. This can be challenging, especially if you don't have much 
experience with Skype or conversing over the phone (maybe 
because you usually text!). Whatever your experience level, 
here are some tips that can help ensure a successful interview. 

Act like it's an in-person interview. Of course, this is crucial 
for Internet-based interviews with video. But its also important 
for phone interviews. Although the interviewer can't see you, 
you don’t want to be in your pajamas in bed eating a cold piece 
of pizza. That would affect how you present yourself. So dress 
nicely and sit at a table or desk. If you feel professional, you'll be 
more likely to sound professional. If you have the opportunity, 
practice interviewing over the telephone with a friend to help 
normalize the process. AH of this will increase the odds that 
you'll move to the next level of the interview process. 

Test your phone reception or Internet connection. These days 
many people don't have land line telephones. If you're one of 
them and you'll be using your cell phone (or an Internet con¬ 
nection) for the interview, make sure you have good reception 
at the location where you'll do the interview. It would be both 
unfortunate and unprofessional if your phone were to drop the 
call in the middle of the conversation. If you're using your cell 
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phone, make sure any incoming texts or calls are muted so noti¬ 
fications won’t disrupt the call. 


Eliminate background noise. Make sure your location is quiet 
and private. Do whatever you can at your end to make sure 
that both you and the interviewer have as few distractions as 
possible. 


♦ kelly +1 recently Interviewed over the phone 
ror a part-time job at a fitness studio. I followed many of 
tnis cnapter’s guidelines. For example, i set myself up in 
a quiet room, seated at a ocsk witn my resume and tne 
)ob description tn front of me. I wrote down a few key 
points before tne Interview began, including some of my 
interests tnat relate to tne position, such as leading a 
ncaitny, active lifestyle. Tnis helped me feel prepared and 
confident during tne interview. 


After the Interview 

Whether you interview by phone or in person, ns soon as 
possible alter the interview send a thank-you note to the inter¬ 
viewer. In your note, reiterate your interest in the position. 
Mention something specific about the interview, or consider 
clarifying something you weren't able to fully communicate 
during the interview. Keep your note brief. If a decision about 
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the position is being made immediately, send your thank-you 
note by e-mail. If there's more time, sending a formal, hand¬ 
written thank-you note is a nice touch. Either way, express your 
appreciation for the time the person t<x>k to interview you. 
1 lopefully it goes without saying that your spelling and gram¬ 
mar should be impeccable. 

The Lillie Things That Matter 

We have a final bit of advice about academic- and career-related 
communications: Pay attention to the small stuff. You might be 
thinking, "Why would this be a big deal? Its called 'small stuff' 
for a reason." That's true, in a sense, but little things do mat¬ 
ter and they don’t go unnoticed. Again, all of your actions and 
communications—even the minor ones—say something about 
you. To help you attend to the small stuff, keep these pointers 
in mind: 

* Show up. It doesn't matter how elaborate or creative 
your excuses are for not attending class or going to 
work. If you make a habit of not showing up, you’ll 
get a reputation for not being dependable. Ultimately, 
people may not trust you. 

* Be on time. If you’re chronically late, it sends a mes¬ 
sage that you don't care. 

* Follow through. If you start something or commit to 
something, finish it. 
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♦ Respond quickly. Don't leave people hanging. Again, 
this makes it seem like you don’t care. 

* Say "please'' and "thank you.' This is simple to do 
and shows that you care about consideration and 
manners, which is likely to distinguish you from 
quite a few other teens. 

When you do these "little" things, people will notice. Later, 
they’ll think of you when they need someone who's respectful, 
dependable, conscientious, and detail oriented. 

Pulling II All Together 

Beyond the pointers we've offered in this chapter, you can find 
many interviewing resources online and in schools and librar¬ 
ies. Keep in mind that every form of communication is a repre¬ 
sentation of who you are. To truly put your best toot forward, 
ask a triend. parent, or teacher to role-play interviews with you 
to help you prepare. It you're not confident about your writing 
skills, ask someone whose ability you respect to review your 
paperwork for clarity and any spelling or grammar errors. 
Remember, anyone who’s evaluating you and considering you 
for any type of position will notice preparation and attention to 
detail on your part. 
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Conclusion 


Your well-being depends upon your relationships. The key to 
healthy, loving, and fulfilling relationships is effective commu¬ 
nication. You can communicate more effectively when you have 
a good understanding of yourself and are interested in others 
and open to understanding them. After all, we communicate 
in order to be understood and to understand others. For this to 
happen, you need to express yourself well and listen well. You 
need to be aware of your listening blocks and work to overcome 
them, and try to listen without judgment. You won't always 
agree with others' perspectives (or they with yours), but you 
can endeavor to understand the people in your life. The skills 
and tools for effective communication that you've learned in 
this book will help you create deeper, more meaningful, and 
more successful connections with others. We wish you all the 
best in your communications, your relationships, and your life! 
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